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By CHarRues K. Miuzts, M. D., 


President of the American Newrological Association, ete. 


At the Meeting of this Society held December 8, 1886, 
I had the honor to ask your attention to the consideration 
of the life and character of Dr. Benjamin Rush, and par- 
ticularly to the relation which this great man bore to the 
early history of American Psychiatry. In a more recent 
period, but with an even greater renown in the field of, 
psychological medicine, appears the figure of Dr. Isaac 
Ray. It is my purpose in the present paper briefly; and 
I fear, very imperfectly, to recall his character and labors, 
and it is fitting that this should be done before a 
Medico-Legal Society, for to him, more than to any other 
American the science of the jurisprudence of insanity 
is a debtor. 

Dr. Ray was born at Beverly, Mass., January 16, 1807. 
He began his education at the Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., and subsequently entered the Bowdoin Col- 
lege in Maine, teaching school during his vacations. He 
left college because of impaired health before graduation. 


Read before the Medico-Legal Society, of New York, April 13, 1887. 
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Later, he studied medicine in Boston, graduated at the 
Harvard Medical School in 1827, and started in the prac- 
tice of medicine in Portland, Me., the same year. In 
1831, he married Miss Abigail May Frothingham. Dr. 
Kirkbride says that while a resident of Portland, he de- 
livered a course of lectures.on Botany, at one of which, 
he first met Miss Frothingham. (Many of the facts 
contained in this sketch have been obtained from 
an obituary on Dr. Ray, in the American Journal of 
Insanity, April, 1881, vol. XXX VII, page 481; and 
from a biographical sketch written by the late distinguish- 
ed alienist, Dr. Thos. 5. Kirkbride, and published in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, N. §., Vol. 
LXXXIT, 1881, page 284.) 

He had two children, the first, a daughter, who died at 
the age of fourteen, the second, a son, Dr. B. Lincoln Ray, 
an accomplished writer and physician, who died somewhat 
suddenly, the shock of his death producing a serious ef- 
fect upon Dr. Ray, who himself died not long afterwards. 

I have chanced upon a work by Dr. Ray which does 
not seem to have been noticed by his other biograph- 
ers. This is a little book entitled Conversations on the 
Animal Economy: designed for the Instruction. of 
Youth and the Perusal of General Readers, Portland, 
1829. This was probably his first professional literary 
effort of any_importance. It is written in the form of a 
conversation between a doctor and a young girl. It is 
exceedingly well written, and forms an admirable ele- 
mentary treatise on Physiology and allied topics. In 
the copyright notice of this book, occurs the following 
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curious paragraph, quoted from Galen, which doubtless 
gives some insight into the character and feeling of Dr. 
Ray at that time : 


‘Conversations on the Animal Economy, Designed for the instruction of 
Youth and the Perusal of General Readers. By Isaac Ray, M. D.—‘ In ex- 
plaining these things, I esteem myself as composing a solemn hymn to 
the Great Architect of our bodily frame, in which, I think there is more 
true piety, than in sacrificing hecatombs of oxen, or in burning the most 
costly perfumes.”—(Galen,) Portland. Published by Shirling & Hyde, 1829. 


In the advertisement or Introduction to the little book 
he speaks as follows : 

«The increasing taste for the study of the Natural Sciences has created 
the necessity for an elementary work on the most interesting of them 
all, the science of ‘Animal Economy, in which everything of a strictly 
professional nature, and whatever else would be improper for general read- 
ers, should be carefully excluded, and the whole rendered intelligible to the 
minds of the young and the unlearned. To meet this necessity has been the 
object of the author in the following sheets. To the merit of originality, 
he lays no pretentions ; but if the manner in which the subject is here 
treated, shall prove an inducement to acquire some useful and interesting 
knowledge concerning the noblest of the works of Nature, itis the only 
merit that it would claim, How far he has succeeded in accomplishing this 
object, is for instructors and common readers to say. Portland, May 11, 
$829... 


Dr. Ray removed to Eastport, Maine, about 1829. 
While here he became interested in the study of insanity. 
Some of the best portions of his book, On the Animal 
Economy, show the carefulness with which he studied 
elementary nervous and mental phenomena ; but circum- 
stances which occurred in the trial of certain cases in the 
courts of Maine, according to Dr. Kirkbride, led him to 
undertake the preparation of his great work on the 
‘* Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity,” which has passed 
through numerous editions. 

In 1841, Dr. Ray was appointed Superintendent al the 
State Hospital for the Insane, at Augusta, Maine. In 1846, 
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he was appointed Superintendent of the Butler Hospital, at 
- Providence, Rhode Island. He visited Europe after his 
appointment, traveling through Great Britain, France 
and Germany, and making observations on the principal 
hospitals for the Insane in those countries. On his re- 
turn, he gave his close personal attention to the building 
of the Butler Hospital, which was opened in 1847. 

In the American Journal of Insanity for 1846, he pub- 
lished the results of his observations in Kurope in an 
article of 101 pages, a valuable contribution to practical 
psychiatry, as the following list of the subjects considered 
by him shows: Metropolitan commission in lunacy ; vis- 
iting justices, directors, governors, etc. ; officers ; com- 
pensation of officers ; site of European asylums ; grounds ; 
architectural construction ; sleeping rooms ; day rooms ; _ 
windows ; floors; doors ; associated dormitories ; padded 
rooms ; warming and ventilation ; attendants ; airing 
courts ; quiet of the Huropean asylums; restraint and 
non-restraint ; labor; amusements and _ recreations ; 
schools ; noisy patients ; medication ; religious exercises ; 
criminal lunatics, size. of the institutions for the insane. 

He continued as Superintendent of the Butler Hospital 
until 1867, when he resigned, because of ill health, and 
moved to Philadelphia, where he continued to reside 
until the time of his death. His health improved, and 
during his residence in Philadelphia he was frequently 
employed as an expert in insanity cases. Hedied March 
31, 1881. 

Dr. Ray was a member of many medical associations, 
and was one of the thirteen superintendents who, in 
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1844, organized the Association of Medical Superintend- 
ents of American Institutions for the Insane. He was 
president of this Association from May, 1855, to May, 1859. 
In the College of Physicians, of Philadelphia, and in the 
Social Science Association, of which he was one of the 
projectors, he was an active and influential member. He 
was appointed one of the Guardians of the Poor of the City 
of Philadelphia, and gave especial attention to the Insane 
Department of the Philadelphia Hospital during his term 
of service. | 

In 1870 he was appointed Lecturer on Insanity in the 
Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia, and lectured 
in that institution during the spring sessions of 1870-771, 
and ’72. During the time that he was engaged in lecturing, 
and partly with the view of illustrating his lectures, Dr. 
D. D. Richardson, then Superintendent of the Insane De- 


partment of the Philadelphia Hospital, gave clinical 
demonstrations on insanity to medical students at the 
hospital. This, so far as I know, was the first instruction 
on insanity given in Philadelphia medical schools after 
the time of Rush. 

In attempting to enumerate the chief ways in which the 
benign influence of Dr. Ray has been felt, I fear that I 
am more likely to render scant justice to his memory than 
to magnify his merits. To him we owe a Treatise on the 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, which not only has 
never been rivalled nor approached in his own country, 
but has scarcely been surpassed in any other. At the 
time of the publication of the first edition of this great 
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graduate in medicine. At that time the English lang- 
uage had not furnished a single work in which the vari- 
ous forms and degrees of mental derangement were 
treated in reference to their effects on the rights and 
duties of man ; although in several publications the legal 
relations of the insane had been considered at greater or 
lesslength. His wonderful industry and profound knowl- 
edge of the literature of insanity are shown in the fact 
that in his treatise occur the following references to dif- ° 
ferent authors and cases: British, 146; American, 145 ; 
3 French, 85 ; German, 35 ; Italian, 2. 

The treatise is valuable, among other merits, for the 
manner in which he has brought to the attention of the 
English reading public the views of foreign authorities. 
It has been charged against the work, that it is largely a , 
reproduction of the French and German, particularly the 
former, but this charge, does not hold good. While 
he has made use largely of the work of others, he has 
given due credit always, and has incorporated facts, ob- 
servations and opinions of his own in large numbers. We 
owe him, indeed, a debt of gratitude for making us more 
familiar with the labors of Esquirol, Georget, Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Pinel, Marc, Andral, Hoffbauer, Platner, Ethmuller, 
Henke, Friedreich and others, of France and of Germany; 
as, for instance, in that section of Chapter VII, in which 
he treats of partial monomania, where a most valuable 
collection of cases from these authors is, for the first 
time, brought together. His great fame then will 
rest upon his extraordinary merits and achievements 
as a medical jurist. Certainly no American, and 
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few of any country, have approached him in this 
sphere. 

Some of the chapters in the treatise on the Medical 
Jurisprudence of Insanity are especially worthy of com- 
mendation and admiration. The chapter of Preliminary 
Views is an admirable historical and critical study. Skil- 
fully, and with the hand of a master both in 
literature and pyschology, is traced the history of the 
evolution of the criteria of responsibility. The differences 
between civil and criminal cases are well set forth ; the 
weakness of the ordinary tests are shown ; delusions and 
hallucinations are given their proper status ; and, in short, 
Dr. Ray’s review of the judicial opinions and practices 
which have prevailed, particularly in English speaking 
countries, is one that has not been equalled even in works 
of much larger size. The chapter is not merely a cata- 
logue of cases, a dull record of decisions and opinions, . 
but the dry bones of detail are clothed in the flesh and 
gvarments of a delightful style, and from within shines 
forth a spirit both critical, philosophical and mankind- 
| loving. 

His was a humanitarian spirit in the best acceptation 
of this term; but he was not as has been sometimes 
said one who saw in every criminal act a hidden 
insanity. Often he distinctly places side by side the fea- 
tures which enable us to discriminate between acts due 
to insane impulses and those which are the result of pure 
depravity or criminality ; for example, he sharply differ- 
entiates homicidal insanity from murder criminally com- 
mitted. His enumeration of the distinction of the two is 
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sufficient to show the close study which he gave to the 
subject. He points out that homicidal insanity is com- 
mitted without sufficient motive, murder with motive, 
always as a means for accomplishing some selfish object ; 
that the homicidal monomaniac testifies neither remorse, 
nor repentance, nor satisfaction, and if judicially con- 
demned perhaps acknowledges the justice of the sentence, 
while the criminal either denies or confesses his guilt ;- 
that the criminal never sheds more blood than is neces- 
sary for his object, while the homicidal monomaniac 
sacrifices all within his reach; the criminal lays a plan, 
the homicidal monomaniac consults none of the 
usual conveniences of crime; the criminal flies, the 
homicidal monomaniac voluntarily surrenders him- 
self, etc.. , 

His discussion of the subject of Moral Mania, general 
and partial, is of great value, although he sometimes 
falls into error, including cases under this designation, 
which are better placed elsewhere. In making this criti- 
cism, however, it must be remembered that the advances 
in the differentiation of the different forms of insanity | 
have been very great since the publication of the earlier 
editions of his Treatise. Under the head of General 
Moral Mania, he describes the disease now known as 
‘‘circular insanity,” but in a footnote to a late edition 
of his Treatise he tells us that since the description given 
in his text was written ‘‘this form of insanity has been 
described by Baillarger under the name of Folze a double 
forme, and by Falret under the name of Holve cercularre.” 

The following quotation illustrates the clear and log- 
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ical manner in which he dealt with some of these higher 
problems of Medical Jurisprudence: 

‘“But whether there may or may not be some small degree of intellectual 
disturbance in the class of cases referred to, is a question which, practically, 
is of trivial importance. The main truth will scarcely be denied, that the dis- 
turbance of the moral or affective powers is obvious and extensive, while 
that of the intellect is very slight at the most. The essential question is, 
not whether the intellect is impaired, but whether the affective powers are 
so deranged as to overpower any resistance made by the intellect. It is a 
matter of relative power, and hence it is quite immaterial whether the result 
proceeds from the impaired intellect, or irresistible activity of the affective 
powers. ‘To say, in reply, that all crime proceeds from this inordinate force 
of the passions and propensities. overpowering the conscience and judgment 
is only to utter a truism entirely irrelevant to the real question at issue, 
which is, whether this predominance of the moral over the intellectual is, or 
is not the result of disease? A stronger objection consists in the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing sometimes between ordinary depravity and the impulses of dis- 
case—a difficulty we are not disposed to ignore. ut the difficulty of draw- 
ing the line between two classes of phenomena does not prove, certainly, 
that there is no difference between them. Nature makes no dividing lines, 
and our divisions override one another at various points. But instead of 
rejecting all classification, we recognize the difficulty, and endeavor to ob- 
viate it by a larger knowledge and deeper insight. Under a mode of crim- 
inal procedure, which will permit a satisfactory observation of doubtful 
cases, we might not avoid all difficulty, but we should seldom commit a 
gross injustice. Objection has been taken to the name given to this form 
of mental disorder, and the aid of ridicule has been invoked to add new 
odium to a defence already viewed with suspicion and distrust. Among 
those even who admit the thing, are many who regret the name. There 
seems, however, to be no substantial reason for this objection. The division 
of the mental faculties into moral and intellectual, is very old and very well 
founded, and it seems natural and proper that the same names should be ap- 
plied to their respective disorders. The effect of association, might have 
been avoided by using the term affective, but the thing itself would remain, 
and there, probably, the objection really lies.” 


To other portions of this treatise I might refer with 
profit, but the limits of my essay will not permit of ex- 
tended analysis. The chapter on Lucid Intervals is a care- 
ful, presentation of a difficult and much-disputed subject. 
In a few pages, he condenses the important facts and infer- 
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ences with reference to the subject. In this chapter, as in 
so many other places, he throws the weight of his opinion 
in support of the views of those who have drawn their 
inspiration from direct and long-continued contact with 
the insane. While he does not deny absolutely the possibil- 
ity of lucid intervals, he shows how careful we should be to 


distinguish between temporary cures, simple remissions, 
intermissions or abatements, and genuine lucid intervals. 


Dr. Ray has been spoken of as a doctrinaire and an 
extremist, but no one who has carefully read his psy- 
chiatrical writings can justly entertain such an opinion. 
Such charges have been commonly made by those who 
disbelieve in the stand which he has taken with reference 
to such subjects as partial moral mania, irresistible mor- 
bid impulses, the irresponsibility of certain classes of epi- | 
leptics, etc. While, doubtless, a strict analysis of his 
cases will lead to the exclusion of many of them from the 
list to which he assigns them, many remain to uphold and 
confirm his views. _ 

Itisthe fashion also of some physicians and lawyers to 
speak of men like Dr. Ray as theorists and closet philoso-— 
phers ; but he was in the highest sense a man of large 
practical experience and observation. As the sketch of his. 
life shows, he spent many of his best years of his life in 
the active work of superintending an insane hospital, a 
workin which he acquitted himself to the satisfaction ofall. 
From one of those who knew him well, I have received 
some particulars. as to his qualities and qualifications as 
a superintendent, and they were unquestionably of the 
highest order, | 
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In 1863, Dr. Ray published a small work on Mental 
Hygiene, whose purpose was well stated by its author, 
namely, ‘‘ mainly to expose the mischievous effects of 
many practices and customs prevalent in modern society, 
and to present some practical suggestions relative es the 
attainment of mental soundness and vigor.” 

It is surprising that this work on Mental Hygiene me 
not recently been reprinted. I do not know of any book 
on the same topic approaching it in merit. In the five 
chapters composing the volume, it treats of mental hy- 
giene as affected by cerebral conditions, by physical influ- 
ences, by mental conditions and influences, by the practices 
of the times, and by tendency to disease. Each chapter 
is a finished and polished essay. His facts are well 
grouped and presented in orderly succession. His views 
are conservative and yet positive. On every page he 
shows his wide acquaintanceship with literature, his 
analytical and philosophical cast,of mind, and his prac- 
tical knowledge by experience of the subjects which he 
discusses. His language is pure and felicitous, the treat- 
ise abounding in beautiful sentences as well as in solid 
sentiments. 

In 18738, he published a work entitled Contributions to 
Mental Pathology. With one or two exceptions, the 
papers contained in this volume had previously been pub- 
lished in Journals and Hospital Reports. The essays 
were evidently selected by the author as representing his 
best work, outside of the text books published by him. 
All the papers in this volume are of the highest interest 
and value, That Dr, Ray was far ahead of his and the 
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present time, is shown in the manner in which he deals 
in them with some of the profoundest problems of psy- 
chiatry, as when he discusses moral insanity, the trial of 
Rogers, of Baker, and of Winnemore, and when he 
treats of the insanity of seduced or deserted women, and 
of certain famous will cases. 

The following is a list of the articles contained in this 


volume: 


Address on the Occasion of Laying the Corner-Stone of the State Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, at Danville, Penn., August 26th, 1869. 


Causes of Insanity. Reports of Butler Hospital, 1868, 1864. ‘ 
Statistics of Insanity, American Journal of Insanity, July, 1849. 


Objections to Moral Insanity considered. American Journal of Insanity, 
October, 1861. 


Doubtful Recoveries. American Journal of Insanity, July, 1886. 


Delusions and Hallucinations. American Journal of Medical Sciences. 
July, 1868. 


Confinement of the Insane. American Law Review, J anuary, 1869. 
The Law of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 

The Trial of Rogers. Law Reporter, February 1845. 

The Trial of Baker. American Journal of Insanity, July, 1846. 
The Trial of C. A. American Journal of Insanity, January, 1856. 


The Trial of Cangly. American Journal of Insanity, July, 1865. 
The Trial of Winnemore. American Journal of Insanity, October, 1867. 


Insanity of Seduced or Deserted Women. American Journal of Insanity, 
October, 1866. 


The Hinchman Case. Law Reporter, August, 1849. 
The Parish Will Case. Medical Opinions in the Parish Wili Case. 
s 
The Angell Will Case. American Journal of Insanity, October, 18638. 


Management of Hospitals for the Insane. Keport of the Butler Hospital, 
18638. 

Medical Experts. Read to the American Social Association, at Phila- 
delphia, Oct, 1870, 
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Insanity of King George the Third. American Journal of Insanity, July 
1855. 


Shakespeare’s Illustrations of Insanity. American Journal of Insanity, 
April, 1847. 


Illustrations of Insanity by Distinguished English Writers. American 
Journal of Insanity, October, 1847. 

In his Contributions to Mental Pathology, we have by 
no means represented all the Miscellaneous work done 
by Dr. Ray. The American Journal of Insanity, from 
the time of its establishment to the period of his death 
contains frequent contributions from his pen. The Am- 
erican Journal of Medical Sciences, the Journal of Men- 
tal Science, and other medical periodicals were also honor- 
ed by his contributions. In his later years, during his 
residence in Philadelphia, he frequently furnished re- 
views of medical works in his own line, particularly to 
the American Journal of Medical Sciences. 

The following are such of these miscellaneous contri- 
butions as I have been able to find : 


Observations on the Principal Hospitals for the Insane in Great Britain, 
France and Germany. American Journal of Insanity, April, 1846, Vol. 2, 
p. 289. 


Legislation for the Insane in Maine. American Journal of Insanity, 
January, 1848, Vol. 4, p. 211. 


Butler Hospital for the Insane, Providence, R. I. American Journal of 
Insanity, July, 1848, Vol. 5, p. 1. 


A Contract sought to be avoided on the Ground of Insanity. American 
Journal of Insanity, October, 1848, Vol. 5, p. 78. 


‘e 
Project of a Law Regulating the Legal Relations of the Insane. Ameri- 
can Journal of Insanity, July, 1850 and January 1851. Vol. 7, ps. 92 and 
215. 


Hints to the Medical Witness in Questions of Insanity. American Jour- 
nal of Insanity, July, 1851. Vol. 8, p. 53. 
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The Popular Feeling Towards Hospitals for the Insane. American Jout- 
nal of Insanity, July, 1851. Vol. 9, p. 36. 


Trial of Furbush. American Journal of Insanity, October, 1852. Vol. 
9, p. 151. 


Undescribed Forms of Acute Maniacal Disease. American Journal of 
Insanity, October, 1853. Volume 10, p. 95. 


Etherization in the Treatment of Insanity. American Journal of Insan- 
ity, October, 1854. Vol. 11, p. 164. 


Insanity and Homicide. American Journal of Insanity, January, 1856. 
Vol. 12, p. 205. ; 


The Labor Question, and Hospitals for the Incurable. American Journ- 
al of Insanity, April, 1866. Vol. 22, p. 488. 


Epilepsy and Homicide. American Journal of Insanity, October, 1867. 
Vol. 24, p. 187. 


Homicide—Suspected Simulation of Insanity. American Journal of In- 
sanity, October, 1874. Vol. 34, p. 241. 


The Duncan Will Case. American Journal of Insanity, January, 1875. 
Vol; 31, p, 275. | : 


Dr. Ray’s description of the Butler Hospital for the 
Insane shows his practical ability ; demonstrates that he 
was able not only to discuss the higher problem of juris- 
prudence and pathology, but also in the most painstaking 
way to investigate and record the results of observations 
with reference to strictly practical matters. This same 
ability is shown in a few other of his papers, notably in the 
admirable article on the Labor Question and Hospital for 
Incurables in the American Journal of Insanity for April, 
1866, extracted from his report for 1865 to the Corpora- 
tion of the Butler Hospital for the Insane ; in his address 
on the occasion of laying the corner stone of the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Danville, Pennsylvania ; and 
in his reports on the Management of Hospitals for the 
Insane from the report of the Butler Hospital, 1863. 
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Dr. Ray’s extensive reading is shown almost in all his 
papers. History, biography, poetry, philosophy, romance, 
as well as general medical and psychological literature, 
and psychiatry in its most special aspects, were at his 
command. One of his nearest friends has told me of the 
ereat delight that it afforded him and others to gather 
around him when he was in his best mood and 
listen to the stream of information and eloquence easily 
poured forth on topics of the most diverse character. 

His literary style is of a high order of excellence. A 
uniformity of merit runs through his writings as they 
extend over a series of years. Close as is the attention 
which he pays to subject matter, he seems scarcely ever 
to lose sight of the importance of diction. and arrange- 
ment. His early as well as his late productions indicate 
that he paid great attention to minor excellencies of style 
—to precision of statement; to carefulness of plan ; to 
the avoidance of verbal redundance and tautology, etc. 
His metaphors are not mixed nor turgid, his quotations 
are always apt, and do not have the appearance of being 
forced or far fetched. Not only in his more definitely 
literary productions, as in his ‘‘ Delineations of Shake- 
speare,” but in the strictly technical subjects which he 
discusses, we see the meritorious characteristics of his 
style. One of the most delightful of his productions 
was a little brochure entitled, ‘‘ Ideal Characters of the 
Officers of a Hospital for the Insane.” | 

‘‘Dr. Ray,” says one of his biographers, ‘‘ was not a 
stranger to the treasures of general literature. His very 
ingenious brochure on the ‘ Ideal Characters of Hospital 
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Officers,’ suggested by a tractate of the quaint old Thomas 
Fuller, and read at the meeting of the Association of 
Superintendents, at Baltimore, in 1873, will be well re- 
membered by many of our readers, as a remarkable jeu 
@esprit out of the usual line; and it is not too much to 
say—as was implied in some impromptu verses made by 
one of the members on this occasion—that the charming 
description of the good Superintendent was an uncon- 
scious delineation of his own character and career. As 
the poet says of Socrates, ‘And what he taught, he 


Wace ~ 


The following is a portion of this description : 

‘-The Good Superintendent observeth and studieth not for himself alone. 
He recognizeth the right of his professional brethren to participate in the 
fruits of those opportunities which his position affords. Them he looketh 
upon as a sacred trust of which he is bound to render a strict account. He, 
therefore, so ordereth his labors as to reserve some time, even if it be but 
the smallest fraction of the day, for study and reflection. The more he © 
studies and learns, the more deeply is he impressed with the littleness of his 
knowledge, and the less he is disposed to indulge in any pride of opinion. 
While his studies and thoughts are, of necessity, directed chiefly as a spec- 
ial department of the healing art, he is not an indifferent observer of what 
is passing in the larger field of medical science, and therefore he cultivateth 
friendly relations with his professional brethren, displayeth an interest in 
their labors, and endeavoreth to inspire them with an interest in his own. 


A few more quotations from his writings will serve to 
illustrate the charm and beauty of his style: 


*“ The mind, as I understand it, embraces all the powers, qualities and at- 
tributes, which are concerned in maintaining those relations to other beings 
that are necessary to our highest welfare. The faculty which investigates 
the relation of cause and effect is not more truly a manifestation of mind, 
than the power to love and hate. Whether we meditate on lofty truths, or 
on the beautiful creations of the painter and sculptor; whether we recog- 
nize and revere the claims of superior virtue, or burn with desire to revenge 
a wrong, whether we yield to the allurements of love, or start with horror 
from impending destruction—in each and every instance, we manifest some 
quality of mind. Like the flower, like the insect, like the crystal, like every 
work of God, the mind is complete and perfect in its kind. Every one of its 
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powers is designed to accomplish some indispensable purpose, and bears the 
marks of unerring wisdom. Unlike the works just mentioned, however, 
it is susceptible of infinite development, whereby it becomes capable of ful- 
filling the nobler ends of our existence.” (Mental Hygiene). 

‘Even where this exclusive cultivation of the ideal power is manifested 
in a devotion to poetry or the fine arts, the actual performance will always 
evince imperfections that spring from the neglect of the other faculties. The 
great poet or painter is far from being a man of one idea. He achieves his 
position, not more by the flights of his fancy, than by the wisdom that in- 
forms and animates his ideas. The Plays of Shakespeare abound with the 
practical sagacity of Bacon’s Hssays ; the grandeur of Milton is derived, in 
no small degree, from his rich and varied learning ; Leonardo, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael,sounded the depths of philosophy, and their immecrtal works 
bear many a trace of their large and liberal culture.” (Wental Hygiene). 


The following is a fine piece of descriptive writing : 
(American Journal of Insanity, Vol. 2. p. 309, 1846. 
Observations on the Principal Hospitals for the Insane. ) 


** No one who visits the English Asylums, can help being struck with the 
beauty of most of their sites, and the good taste that presides over their out- 
side urrangements. Many of them are placed on eminences which com- 
mand an extensive view of the adjacent country, the field of vision embrac- 
ing hill and valley, wood and water, in their most agreeable combination, 
while fields of grass and tillage divided by hedges and trees, grazing herds, 
cottages and country seats, form the nearer features of a landscape reposing 
in the softened light of an English Sun. The Leicester Asylum is peculiar- 
ly fortunate in its site, which used to be a source of unfailing interest to its 
inmates, some of them at least who could never tire of the rich variety of 
the scene around them. The country, too, seen from the asylum at Perth, 
though marked by the bolder features that characterise Scotch scenery, is 
perhaps, unrivalled for its beauty, while its interest has been heightened 
by the witchery cf the poet’s spell. The Tay and its lovely valley, Scone, 
high Dunsinane, and the Grampian Hills, invest it with a moral charm, a 
view of whose lengthened outline stretching far away in the distance, re- 
minds one of those masterly pieces of perspective in Ruysdael’s pictures, 
where the eye ranges along an interminable line of objects which gradually 
fade away with such a natural indistinctness, that it strains itself uncon- 
sciously to penetrate through the deepening obscurity. The site of Jacob’s 
Asylum at Siegburg does infinite credit to the good taste of the monks who 
selected it for their abode. Perched upon a rock that rises abruptly from 
the plain, it overlooks a scene of remarkable richness and variety. Below 
at the base of the rock lies a little village, while: further on the country 
opens into a wide expanse of richly cultivated fields, through which the 
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Sieg rolls its placid waters. Beyond these to the West the observer may dis- 
-cern the spires of Bonn, and the height of Krewzburg rising behind it, 
and catch an occasional glimpse of the Rhine, until it is completely shut out 
of view by the lofty range of the Seven Mountains and the Drachenfels,” 


Great literary and critical ability, as well as philosophi- 
cal insight, are shown in such papers as the Insanity of 
George the Third, Shakespeare’s Delineations of Insanity, 
and Illustrations of Insanity by Distinguished English 
Writers, three of the essays found in his contribution to 
Mental Pathology. In the Shakesperean essay he dis- 
cusses in a delightful manner the various characters 
introduced by Shakespeare as illustrating forms of in- 
sanity. He shows the pre-eminence of Shakespeare by 
interesting comparisons with other English dramatists, 
as Otway, and Beaumont and Fletcher ; although, I must 
say, that after all, I doubt whether even Shakespeare has 
given us as perfect delineations of insanity of different 
types as Dr. Ray, in his enthusiasm, would lead us to sup- 
pose. Dr. Ray takes the view that Hamlet was insane, that — 
the case was not one of simulated insanity as was gener- 
ally supposed down, at least, to times comparatively quite 
recent. He does not discuss that view of the character 
of Hamlet which seems to us would best bear the light 
of analysis, namely, that he was a man really insane, but 
at the same time simulating insanity of another form 
—a case of genuine melancholia who puts an antic dis- 
position on. 

In his introduction to his essay on the ‘‘ Insanity of 
King George the Third,” he discusses the possible great 
evils which might arise from the insanity of the head of 
the Government, or of any official in high public position. 
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Speaking of the experience in the past in this respect, he 
truly remarks that it furnishes no security for the future. 
In the case of Peter of Russia. the insanity of the Sove- 
reign gave rise to a political crisis and blocked the wheels 
of government ; and, he says, it is easy to conceive that 
in a republican form of government like ours, the diffi- 
culties accompanying it would be far less manageable 
than in one where those immediately around the patient 
are bound to him by ties of loyalty and long association. 
When, exactly, to interfere, how the interference should 
be made, when it should cease—these are questions which 
we cannot doubt, would fearfully try the conservative 
powers of our system. Recently, in Philadelphia, the 
insanity of the Sheriff of that city has furnished an ex- 
ample, in a smaller sphere, of the difficulty thus con- 
ceived by Ray with reference to the Sovereign or chief of 
government. 

Of Dr. Ray’s personal appearance and cela 
Dr. Kirkbride speaks as follows : 


‘‘Dr. Ray was about the medium height, and he did not possess a very 
robust constitution. His grave and marked features, his abundant hair for 
many years entirely white, and always somewhat in disorder from his man- 
ner of treating it, made him, although of moderate stature, a striking pic- 
ture whenever he appeared in court or in any deliberative body. And the 
effect of his presence was increased when he spoke, by the clearness and dis- 
tinctness of his language, by his dignified manner, and by the conviction 
which his impressive mode of treating a case, rarely failed to bring to his 
hearers, that they were listening to one who was thoroughly familiar with 
his subject, and whose testimony was based on a careful study of the case, 
and an earnest desire to arrive at just conclusions in reference to it.” 

_ “ Although to a stranger, Dr. Ray’s manners might at first seem some- 
what austere, this opinion would be corrected by a short acquaintance. 
With his intimate friends and associates he had the most genial qualities. 
His conversational powers were quite remarkable, for he talked well on 
every subject, and what he said was interesting alike to the gravest judge, 
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to the most profound specialist, and to the little children with whom he was 
always a favorite. His ability of adapting himself to the society he was 
with, was indeed one of the striking features of his powers of conversation, 
which have not often been surpassed. Those who knew him best, loved 
him most and appreciated most highly his varied traits of character, his 
gentleness and firmness, his unselfish interest in his fellow-men, and his 
readiness to give his valuable time for the benefit of those who were in afflic- 
tion and sorrow.” 

Dr. Ray’s discourse on the Life and Character of Dr. 
Luther V. Bell, read to the Association of Superintend- 
ents of North American Institutions for the Insane, at its 
annual meeting at Providence, R. I., June 10th, 1863, is 
an admirable example of an able biographical discourse. 
While, in many respects, an eulogy, it shows also a criti- 
cal spirit. Much that he says of Dr. Bell could with fit- 
ness be applied to himself, particularly the following 
paragraph: ‘‘ The moral endowments of Dr. Bell were 
no less concerned than his intellectual, in making him a 
useful man and an honor to his race. A love of the right, 
the true and the good, irrespective of all conventional 
distinctions, was the vital principle of his moral life. <A 
mean, sordid, or dishonorable act was as remote from his 
nature as the poles are asunder, and his conduct was 
habitually governed by motives of the most elevated 
character. If his extensive knowledge of men prevented 
any childlike faith in human rectitude, it did not limit 
his indulgence to their faults, nor lead to a cynical dis- 
trust of all apparent virtue. His professional duties 
brought him in contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men, thus making him familiar with the darker aspects 
of our nature, but such experience did not harden his 
heart. It rather led him to look on vice and crime as a 
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subject of curious and most important study with refer- 
ence to their proper treatment by governments and indi- 
viduals, which, he was disposed to think, should embrace 
but little of the vindictive element. To this view he was 
led, not more by his views respecting the relations of vice 
to organic imperfection, than by the all-pervading kind- 
ness of his nature.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRUSEH CASE. 


By E. W. CHAMBERLAIN, Esq. 


Of the New York Bar. 


Sturdy old D. M. Bennett, who was imprisoned for his 
religious opinions, used to say, with sententious vigor 
born of his severe experience, that ‘‘ Justice is a very 
dear article, and then one is very likely to be imposed 
upon in the quality.” As the gap widens between pro- 
gressive thought, impelled by scientific discovery, and 
technical justice retarded by ancient precedent, the in- 
adequacy of our present judicial methods becomes more 
and more glaringly manifest, and it is more and more 
apparent that the quality of our justice is better suited to 
_ a past age than to our own times. It has, however, long 
been a standing argument, and, perhaps, not the least 
cogent one, against capital punishment that judicial pro- 
ceedings are too fallacious to warrant determinations 
upon which human life may depend, and this argument 
never was fortified by stronger exemplification than is 
afforded by the case of Mrs. Druse, whose conviction of 
the murder of her husband has just been affirmed, in a 
perfunctory way, by our Court of Appeals, and for the 
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commutation of whose sentence to life imprisonment 
many humane people are beseeching our Governor. The 
many cases in which innocence has been demonstrated 
after it is too late for the demonstration to avail the vic- 
tim, are no more conclusive arguments against capital 
punishment than is this remarkable case of Mrs. Druse, 
for though there can be no doubt that Mrs. Druse actually 
murdered her husband, there may be many legitimate 
doubts whether she was morally or legally responsible for 
the act, and these have been strengthened rather than 
removed by the trza/ and all its attendant circumstances. 

The record in the case contains fourteen solid consecu- 
tive pages narrative of neglect, cruelty and foul and abu- 
sive outrage endured by this wretched woman from her 
husband for twenty years. This culminated in a blow, 
immediately preceding his murder and provocative of it, 
which he dealt his wife with such violence that her eye 
was closed for over a week. Three witnesses testify to 
the effect of this: 1. Mary: ‘‘ After father struck her 
she acted as though she was crazy. She acted like a wild 
person. Her eyes looked wild. She talked very fast. 
She acted different than I ever saw her before.” 2. 
Gates: ‘‘She was excited. She appeared just like a 
crazy person.” 8. George: ‘‘She looked wild. She was 
frightened.” Apart from this evidence the atrocious de- 
tails of the crime are enough to suggest to any thought- 
ful person serious doubts of the mental integrity of the 
murderess. The shooting in the presence of witnesses, 
in the family circle, all the children assisting, indicates a 
very peculiar psychic condition, No sane woman would 
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do such a thing without great provocation, and the pro- 
vocation shown, taken in connection with twenty years 
of outrage, and the fact that Mrs. Druse had reached a 
critical period of life (about forty-five years of age) was 
certainly sufficient to produce insanity. 

Maudsley, in ‘‘ Pathology of Mind, p. 210, says: ‘‘When 
menstruation ceases entirely at the change of life a revo- 
lution takes place in the system which favors the produc- 
tion of insanity in those predisposed to it and is some- 
times enough to produce it. There is a variety of melan- 
cholic derangement occurring at this period which has 
been described as climacteric insanity. Most women 
suffer some change of moral character in consequence of 
the revolution which the whole economy of the constitu- 
tron undergoes at the change of life.” In ‘‘ Responsi- 
bility in Mental Diseases,” p. 155, he says: ‘‘ Now if it 
were possible in all cases of homicidal insanity to point 
to evidence of derangement before the outbreak there 
would be infinitely less disinclination to admit the exist- 
ence of disease. In most of the genuine cases I doubt 
not this can and should be done. But if we go on to de- 
clare that there cannot be a true case of homicidal in- 
sanity, save where antecedent symptoms of disease have 
been observed, we are certainly going further than we 
are warranted by either experience or a prioré considera- 
tions. For in the first place authors of weight and 
authority maintain positively the existence of such cases 
“ *« “& * Secondly, other diseases sometimes declare 
themselves in quite a sudden manner * * * * Again, 
on page 156, he says: ‘* Let it be borne. well in mind then 
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that there are latent tendencies to insanity which may 
not discover the least overt evidence of their existence 
except under the strain of a great calamity or of some 
bodily disorder, and that the outbreak of actual disease 
may then be the first positive symptom of wnsoundness, 
the brain in respect of its mental functions differing not 
in this regard from itself in respect of its other functions 
nor from other organs of the body in respect of their 
functions.” I think I am not stating it too strongly 
when I say that the best testimony of the medical pro- 
fession 1s to the effect that an excitable woman, however 
enduring, after many years of cruel treatment from such 
a source as a husband is predisposed to morbific, if not 
acute, insanity. Dr. J. H. Oxner, of Rome, N. Y., who 
has taken much interest in this special case, writes ina 
private letter concerning the effect of the change of life 
upon women, ‘‘ while thousands go over safely, amid 
comparatively happy surroundings, now and again one 
dies ; oftener they become broken in health, while some 
under constant domestic bickerings become insane and 
never recover ; others under like unhappy circumstances 
become desperately insane, and their mania spends its 
force in some desperate deed, to their eternal regret. I 
can silence women who revile Mrs. Druse, but I cannot 
convince them. A worthy neighbor told me during 
treatment for the same ‘change of life’ that sometimes 
when things went wrong with her she felt as if she could 
tear God from his throne. But this is so long ago she 
has forgotten it.” The manner of the disposal of the body 
was pre-eminently the act of an insane woman. With 
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the testimony of the children superadded, all the evidence 
points directly to an unsound mental condition of the de- 
fendant, and it is a reproach to the administration 
of justice that this woman has exhausted all her legal 
remedies, and been finally sentenced to be hanged, and 
that up to this time no intelligent investigation has been 
made, nor even attempted, into the question of her men- 
tal and moral responsibility. This woman was poor, and 
lacking means to adequately prepare a defense, which 
requires great elaboration and expense, and which is at 
all times unpopular and difficult of explanation to the 
average juryman. Her counsel, in the exercise of their 
best discretion, thought it prudent to forego a defense 
which, when incompletely presented, surely works dis- 
aster, and resolved to rest upon other grounds. They 
cannot fairly be censured for this. Their position was a 
difficult one. Overwhelmed by a morbid prejudice which 
pervaded the whole community and clamored for a vic- 
tim, their skill was of little avail, without the fairness 
which we have a right to expect in a court. It was the 
duty of the judge, whose attention had been called to 
these facts, to save this woman from death, or at least to 
make some effort to ascertain her true condition. The 
old law books tell us that it is the duty of the judge to 
protect the rights of the prisoner to the uttermost, but 
we have drifted far away from this principle, and it 
seems to be now considered quite a feather in the cap of 
a judge if he can by any means, fair or foul, procure a 
conviction. There are other features in which this case 
was grossly unfair, yet this judge is reported as saying 
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that he is ‘‘aware of no reason why an application for 
commutation of sentence should be granted.” If a trial 
is a search after the truth of a matter, the most impor- 
tant part of this trial has been omitted, namely, the in- 
quiry into the sanity of Mrs. Druse, and until it is 
proven beyond all question that she was morally respon- 
sible for her acts, it will not be well for the State to pro- 
ceed to extremes in her case. The safeguards of life and 
liberty are already too few, and the people will resent the 
unwarrantable and wanton taking of life upon such 
superficial judicial proceedings. The Governor has been 
badly advised in this matter, and reconsideration is in 
order. 

The Governor and the jury appear to have been influ- 
enced by the proof that the woman was quarrelsome, re- 
sentful and provoking, but the fact is ineradicable that 
she was of a kind, gentle disposition before marriage, 
whereas her husband was vindictive and cruel before 
marriage. There is abundant proof that she was driven 
by daily mistreatment into a condition in which her de- 
sire to slay her persecutor was uncontrollable. She be- 
longed to a rural population, in which labor was as hard 
for the human as for the other animals. As between the 
wife and children in the house and the horses and cattle 
in the barn the latter had probably the easier time of it. 
Work was all of life for her, and at length the unnatural 
life had its bloody result, and she was changed by hard 
labor and ill treatment from a well-intentioned woman 
toa murderess. She did not kill her husband for the 
sake of another man, for self aggrandisement, nor for 
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money. There was no concealment in the act. Before 
her children, who had witnessed his brutality to her, in 
a frenzy, she did what any poor, hunted, desperate, suf- 
fering creature would be most strongly tempted to do— 
she ended the chapter of her ever present misery by ren- 
dering the cause of all her wretchedness powerless to do 
her further harm. If aman should cruelly beat another’s 
wife and menace her life do you think there could be 
found a jury of men who would send the first to the gal- 
lows when, as her protector, he took the life of her 
assailant, even if opportunity was afforded after the 
first hot flush of indignation had cooled and in the 
eye of the law the act was deliberate? I do not 
think such a jury could be found. If a husband who 
resents outrage to his wife by taking life is guiltless 
of murder in the first degree, then, according to the 
verdict in the Druse case, because a brutal man was 
her own husband he had the right to beat and abuse her. 
Having no other husband to defend her, or resent an 
outrage, she must die for doing herself what many women 
could have done for them by their protectors. In other 
words, the law justifies a man for cruelty to his own wife 
but not for cruelty to another man’s wife. 
Let us now give attention to Governor Hill’s opinion 
refusing to commute sentence. He opens with a com- 
mon place too frequent in such documents. ‘‘It is con- 
ceded that she has had a fair trial before an impartial 
jury of the County of Herkimer. Who concedes this ? 
Mrs. Druse does not. But if she did, can we be sure that 
it is not to obtain some privilege.or necessity which she 
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may consider to depend upon her making such an admis- 
sion? Is she a fit judge of what is or is not a fair trial, 
and is she a proper person to make such an admission ? 

Do her counsel concede it 4 I think not. There are many 
‘situations in which politic and judicious counsel may be 
so anxious to avoid exciting opposition as to apparently 
yield much, but in this case such a concession would be 
yielding too much, and I doubt if counsel wish to be un- 
qualifiedly understood as binding themselves by such an 
admission. Do the applicants for her commutation con- 
cede it? Emphatically no. The Governor’s assertion 
that the trial was fair is gratuitous and misplaced. It is 
a weakness in a judge to try to cover up his. own short- 
comings by saying to a condemned, who is not in a posi- 
tion to answer back, that his trial has been fair, and it is 
weakness in the Governor to make use of such language 
here. But the trial of Mrs. Druse was certainly very un- 
fair in several particulars. It was especially unfair in 
this, that no man or body of men could fairly judge of 
this offense committed by a miserable abused wife. and 
mother, nor conceive the fearful struggles of the creature 
with what sense of right she possessed, during long years 
of overwork and abuse ; during periods of physical weak- 
ness peculiar to women, when she needed care and kind- 
ness. There was no one on the bench, at the bar nor 
among the jury who could regard nor even understand 
the plea her sufferings made for her. She was not tried 
by a jury of her peers. Again, the ordinary juror is sub- 
ject to all sorts of influences dehors the merits of the case. 
There can be no doubt that the public discussion of the 
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revolting details which followed the murder exerted a 
considerable influence upon the jury. A fairer trial 
might undoubtedly have been had anywhere else than in 
Herkimer County. It is a sound and wise rule of law — 
that in criminal cases the jury are paramount judges of 
the law as well as of the fact. The insane anxiety of 
judges to gain convictions has led to the overlooking of 
this rule. Practically, it is obsolete, and juries knowing 
nothing of it, go on mechanically and stupidly grinding 
out convictions. It should be the business of the judge 
in every criminal case to lay down this rule, and to ex- 
plain to the jury the rationale of it. Failing this, the 
trial of Mrs. Druse was unfair. 

The Governor then says, ‘‘The defendant was not 
sworn in her own behalf at the trial nor in any prelimi- 
hary examination.” Does this operate to her prejudice 4 
She was under the control of her counsel, and they had 
a delicate task to perform. Shall we blame them because 
they declined to submit an ignorant client to the keen 
handling of a shrewd attorney, prepared by study and 
long practice, to turn everything to his advantage, and 
fortified with the power and wealth of the county? Did 
they mistake in deciding as they did? No. But if they 
did make a terrible mistake in the exercise of their judg- 
ment, would not that be a reason for the Governor’s 
mercy. The statute expressly provides that ‘‘ the refusal 
or neglect to testify does not create any presumption 
against a defendant” (Code of Criminal Procedure, Sec- 
tion 393). Was the Governor’s mind free from such pre- 
sumption ? If yes, why does he mention this circum- 
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stance at all? The recital in the Governor’s opinion of 
recent cases of murder, is an admission that hanging 
does not prevent murders, and the brief respite he grants 
seems, under the circumstances, little more humane than 
the antics of a cat with a captured mouse. 

This whole business of crime and punishment needs 
remodelling. The punishment of one murder by another 
is unworthy of our times. It is revolting, and the en- 
lightened spirit of the age cries, ‘‘ Away with it.” When 
Mr. Bennett was convicted, Charles Bradlaugh wrote from 
his home in England, ‘‘I hope this conviction may be 
the last of its kind i America.” The same wish comes 
fervently from my heart when I think of the conviction 
and sentence of Mrs. Druse. I hope it may be the last of 
its kind in America. By the proceedings in the Druse 
case, all confidence in the integrity of judicial proceed- 
ings is swept away. There is something terrible in the 
recklessness of it, and there is a growing and oppressive 
sense of the threat it conveys to each citizen of our land. 
The interests of good government, the preservation of 
order and the sacredness of human life demand that this 
conviction and sentence be the last of their kind in 
America. 


A SIMPLER AND MORE INTELLI GENT CLASSI 
FICATION IN MENTAL DISEASES, 
i MPOR TANS. 





By Proressor J.J. ELWELL, 
Corresponding Member of the Medico-Legal Society, 
Oleveland, Ohio. 
To the President of the Medico-Legal Society : 


Your courage is admirable in the vigorous attack you 
are making upon the wild nomenclature now in use; 
but I fear you will find it so strongly entrenched 
and deeply cherished that the works of Hercules 
were mild recreation compared to your undertaking. 
More than twenty-five years ago I assailed this hoary- 
headed iniquity, and have followed it up occasionally 
ever since with but little if any effect. Behind the en- 
trenchments you will find confronting you, encamped, 
one hundred thousand medical men in this country and 
as many more in other English-speaking countries, not 
to name foreign nations like France and Germany, who 
have been taught to adopt, guard and propagate, not 
only the present classification under consideration, but 
the traditions, prejudices and scholasticism of the dark 
ages—especially Greek and Latin, where the English 
language should be used. The same class of evils still 
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exists in Medicine that was found in Law until recently. 
In law-pleadings, writs, all codes, statutes and the like, 
the custom has changed, and they now are written in 
Knglish. 

It is not long ago, when the common people could not 
read the sheriff's notice as printed (nor the sheriff him- 
self, for that matter), informing them that their farms 
were to be sold. All this is now changed in law, and the 
same radical reform is needed in Medicine. The nomen- 
clature, prescriptions—in short, the language of Medicine 
should be written and spoken in such language as the 
people, for whom it is written and to whom it is spoken, 
can understand. It is strange with what a grip this 
pedantry was long retained in the Law, and how it is 
still guarded in some departments of Medicine——-notably 
in. the classification of insanity, and in prescriptions. 
After long special study the medical man can, of course, 
master the foreign element and symbolism of his profes- 
sion ; but the learned men of other professions cannot, 
without the same special preparation, much less the 
great mass of the people for whom medicine exists. 
Neither judge, attorney, witness (unless expert), nor 
juror, can understand the terms used in the present 
voluminous and confused classification of insanity, with- 
out special preparation or the use of a medical dictionary. 

All definitions, classifications, or formulas, on any 
subject designed to be used by, or necessary to be under- 
stood by the people—especially a subject so difficult as 
that of insanity—-should be written or spoken in the 
people’s language, or they are worthless for their 
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purposes. The English language is abundantly copious, 
cogent, clear and strong for all purposes, and is fast 
becoming the language of diplomacy and of the world. 
The Greek and Latin scholar says: ‘* No, the English is 
not sufficient for scientific and professional purposes.” I 
think in this he is mistaken. Any proposition or subject. 
designed for the use of the people, should be expressed 
in their language, or it may as well be left unsaid, so 
far as they. are concerned. Strip Medicine of its Latin 
and Greek phrases and terminology, as in the case of the 
Law—in its statutes, codes and forms. There is no more 
sense or reason why this pedantry (commonly called 
scholarship), should be retained in Medicine than that it 
should have remained in law. You and your Medico- 
Legal Society will do a great work if you can bring about 
a similar revolution in Medicine, by reducing its present 
objectionable nomenclature to simple English, as has 
been done in the language of Law. In this effort you 
will. have the entire and hearty support of the legal pro- 
fession. If the reform could once be inaugurated, it 
could never go back. No lawyer can introduce a Latin 
or Greek phrase or quotation in addressing a jury with- 
out endangering his client’s case, and being laughed 
down. Such phrases are barely tolerated in address- 
ing the court—and even then he runs the risk of a jocu- 
lar demonstration from his brethren of the bar. Such 
is the strong tendency to clean English. He who would 
instruct or influence the people in large masses or to a 
limited extent socially, politically or professionally, must 
use their language and be direct and to the point. 
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It may be thought that I have overdrawn the evil as 
it is still found and cherished by the medical profession. 
Let us see if Medicine has kept abreast with Law in let- 
ting go old traditions, signs and symbols—reducing them 
to grammatical English. 

You have an insane friend, we will suppose, and go 
with him to your physician fora diagnosis of his case, 
and for a prescription. After conversing with you and 
the patient, he takes from the library one of the latest 
text-books on the subject under investigation. It is said 
to be a very learned work and to have reached the second 
or third edition. In fact, it is ‘‘the only systematic > 
work on the subject of insanity since the immortal 
Rush !” (Preface). In this new and wonderful ‘‘work,”— 
the author of which is a professor, not only of insanity 
and many other things, but of applied egotism, in a 
medical college in New York,—-your physician finds over 
thirty groups ; sub-groups, classes, sub-classes ;. orders, 
sub-orders ; divisions, sub-divisions ; genera, sub-genera ; | 
varieties ; sub-varieties, etc., etc., all of which when 
submitted to a last analysis, to enumerate would bank- 
rupt the multiplication table. Of course your physician 
turns in despair from this crazy classification of insanity. 
Other books, some of which I would like to specify, 
are more rational, but there is the same drift toward 
endless and senseless nomenclature of Greek and Latin 
terms. Amid all this world of learned confusion, and in 
the presence of an insane patient, your physician writes 
a prescription in the jargon of the books. Atthetop and 
of large size, he first writes this strange character ‘* i.” 
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This is the symbol of the great god Jupiter, and is a 
prayer to the king of the gods that the medicine may 
have his favor. If the character means ‘‘ Take,” why 
not write ‘‘take” instead of a symbol? Having thus 
propitiated the god of gods, he then writes the Greek 
symbol, “° 3.” Then comes, “Octavius? or 0), or 
pint; ‘‘ aqua” for water, etc., etc. Which seems craziest 
the insane patient or the prescription, is a problem you 
study over as you retire. And yet this is the formula 
that every man, woman and child gets of a physician 
when medicine is wanted, if the doctor is a graduate of 
a medical school. Such papers should be in a museum 
with the shield of Kdward the Black Prince. 

The medical profession and the medical colleges are 
not altogether to blame for this state of things—this 
temerity with which they hold to Greek and Latin signs 
and symbols. The Bishops of England do not write 
their common name ina Christian English, but in Latin. 
The Bishop of Oxford instead of writing his name as 
other people do, and adding Bishop of Oxford, uses the 
Latin cognomen, ‘‘Samuel Oxon.” And so with them 
all. Lord Alwyn Compton, Bishop of Ely, writes his 
name, ‘‘ Alwyn Ely.” Du Chaillu, the great traveler and 
literary lion, said (he dinnered too much), ‘‘ A man by 
the name of Samuel Oxon has just now sent me an invi- 
tation to breakfast with him—a man I have never heard 
of.” How was he to know that Oxon meant the Bishop 
of Oxford? How long will such pedantry and nonsense 
be tolerated? The late Yale College address to the in- 
coming president, Timothy Dwight, was in Latin, which 
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could only be understood by a few of the great assembly 
present. Such a performance would not have been 
tolerated outside of college walls—why there ? 

There are, however, cheering signs of a change in col- 
lege addresses, and Harvard sets the example and breaks 
through the habits and traditions of two hundred and 
fifty years. President Eliot delivered his address in good 
wholesome English. All understood it and all were 
pleased. Having this significant and successful example 
of ancient Harvard in breaking through old moth-eaten 
traditions and customs of centuries, there should be a 
firm movement along the whole line in favor of simple. 
and plain language ; then must follow simple classifica- 
tion, simple nomenclature and simple formulas and pre- 
scriptions. ; 

There is no more reason for dividing insanity into 
thirty or forty groups, classes, orders, genera, etc., with 
Greek and Latin titles; than that murder, and burglary, 
or measles and head-ache should be thus grouped and 
defined by endless Greek and Latin prefixes and suffixes. 
There have yet never been two cases of murder alike in 
view of all the circumstances surrounding them and 
there never will be; nor of measles. The circumstances 
surrounding each case vary, and in a number of cases, 
the differences are infinite. Hach case is suv generis ; 
yet who ever thought of an endless nomenclature for 
murder or measles? There is no more sense or propri- 
ety in running out to a definition every new phase of 
insanity than doing so in any other disease. 

If you can succeed in impressing this simple truth 
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upon the medical profession; (and I have said, the legal 
profession takes this view of the case) and upon your 
international convention you will do a work that will 
ultimately over-throw the present vicious and middle-age 
system of classification of insanity, and establish on its 
ruins a simple English nomenclature that will be both 
intelligible and useful. 

But little help can be expected, I fear, from interna- 
tional conventions, at least so far as the continent is con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the English-speaking countries 
should unite and prosecute the reform you have under- 
taken, and there is no more fitter or more promising 
organization to lead the fight, than your Medico-Legal 
Society with yourself at the head. If it be possible to 
make an impression upon this long-standing evil, I have 
no doubt you will do it. 


® FHE PENAL ASPECTS.OF SUICIDE. 


By L. C. Wurron, Esq., 
Of The New York Bar. 


Suicide is defined by the New York Penal Code as 
‘‘the intentional taking of one’s own life.” It is my 
purpose in this paper to consider the Penal statutes 
relating to suicide, to attempting suicide, and to the aid- 
ing and abetting of a self-murderer. | 

It is with hesitation that I approach a subject that has 
been so fully and ably discussed already by two of the 
members of this society, Dr. O’Dea and Mr. RB. S. 
Guernsey ; and all that I can promise to do is to supple- 
ment their work by some of the more recent decisions 
on this subject ; although to do this even, I am obliged 
to some extent to cover ground already covered by 
them. 

Many of the ancient writers claim that from a moral 
and religious point of view suicide need not always be 
considered as an act of turpitude or asa crime. They 
have considered the step, as a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine tersely puts it, as ‘‘an outburst of the uni- 
versal appetite for calm.” And, when we look at the 
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agonies of grief and pain of many who live around us 
to-day, we cannot wonder that men who had not the 
stimulus of a christian trust should have exclaimed, as 
did Senaca, that while : 

‘Tt is cowardly to die to escape suffering, it is stupid — 
tolive in order to suffer.” Senaca is often called the 
ablest champion of suicide among the ancients. He says 
in one of his epistles: ‘*Does life give you _pleas- 
ure? Live. Does it not? Go whence you came. No 
large wound is needed, a little prick will free you.” 

There have been many notable suicides among the 
ancients. Senaca himself committed suicide by opening 
his veins; Saul was the first suicide mentioned in the 
Bible ; Demosthenes. took poison; Nicocles, King of 
Paphos, starved himself to death rather than submit to 
the dominion of Philip of Macedonia ; Mithradates took 
poison; Lycurgus starved himself to death ; Cato, An- 
thony and Brutus stabbed themselves. 

Its advocates have not been among the ancients alone. 
Buckle wrote that ‘‘ Suicide is merely a product of the 
general condition of society ; ina given state of society a 
certain number of persons must put an end to their own 
life.” 

What he meant by this was that statistics show that 
the wonderful laws of average govern suicide ; that is, 
that the number of deaths by suicide per thousand 
remains practically the same from year to year. This 
though is not a premise from which an apologist of the 
act can reason. 

Another writer, seeking to demonstrate by this fact 
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_an excuse for the crime says that ‘‘ society prepares the 
crime, the guilty man is only an instrument in its exe- 
cution.” 

Others have claimed that it is not characterized as a 
crime in the Bible. Although it is not specified by name 
in*the Holy Book as a crime, still it is clearly covered by 
implication by the Sixth Commandment; so Shakespeare 
evidently thought when he wrote : 

‘* Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 

No man was ever more overwhelmed with disaster 
than poor Job, so that his wife advised him to ‘‘ renounce 
God and die.” But he said unto her, ‘‘ Thou speakest as 
one of the foolish (or impious) women speaketh. 
What? Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil ?” . 

Many attempted apologies of the act are quoted by Mr. 
R. 8. Guernsey in his able monograph on suicide read 
before this society twelve years ago. 

He quotes an Italian, Beccaria by name, who published 
an essay on Crime in Naples in 1764, who said? ‘‘Suicide 
is a crime which seems not to admit of punishment 
properly speaking, for it cannot be inflicted but on the 
innocent, or upon an insensible dead body.” 

‘*Tn the first case it is unjust and tyrannical, for politi- 
cal liberty supposes all punishments entirely personal ; 
in the second, it has the same effect, by way of example, 
as the scourging of a statue. Mankind loves life too 
well; the objects that surround them; the seducing 
phantom of pleasure and hope,—-that sweetest error of 

“he 
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mortals, which make men swallow such large draughts 
of evil mingled with a few drops of good,—-allure them 
too strongly, to apprehend that this crime will ever be 
common from its unavoidable immunity.” 

Hume has endeavored in an article on this subject to 
show that the act of suicide is justifiable and sa¥s 
‘that it would be no crime in me to divert the Nile or 
Danube from its course, if I could ; where, then, is the 
crime of turning a few ounces of blood out of its natural 
channel.” ; 

Rousseau in his Nowvelle Helovse says: ‘‘The more | 
reflect upon suicide, the more I find that the question 
reduces itself to this fundamental proposition ; to seek 
one’s own good and avoid one’s own harm is, in that 
which hurts not another, the law of nature.” 

Both of these writers introduce into their arguments 
the false premise that suicide is not an injury to others, 
but only to the deceased. 

It has been thought that ‘‘The Bridge of Sighs,” 
written with the sole object of evoking charity for the 
despised, has yet, with a certain class tinged suicide with 
a halo of romance, and afforded a justification of coward- 
ice and crime to the unreasoning and hysterical. 

In certain instances suicide has been expressly recog- 
nized and authorized by law. The Grecian Areopagus 
and the Magistrates of the Island of Ceos had discretion- 
ary power to permit suicide; and the council of an 
Ionian Colony at Marseilles kept a preparation of hem- 
lock to administer to those who showed them good 


reasons for taking their own lives, 
ie 
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Justinian lays down the law that it is lawful to 
commit suicide, provided the State or public treasury is 
not affected thereby ; but if an accused person committed 
suicide, his effects were confiscated. ‘* But this con- 
fiscation was no punishment of suicide, as a crime in 
atself, being then only to take place when the crime 
committed incurred the confiscation of property, and 
when the person accused of it would have been found 
guilty.” | 

(Anat of Suic:, Winslow, ». 25.) 

Under the Roman law suicide was legitimatized if 
resulting from disgust of life, sickness or bodily pain, 
grief from loss of relatives, disgrace from insolvency, 
desire for posthumous fame, fury or madness ; but was 
illegal if committed without appreciable cause, or from 
remorse for crime or from an effort to escape sentence, 
in which last cases the act was followed by the confisca- 
tion of property. If a Roman soldier without cause 
made an unsuccessful attempt to commit suicide, he was 
punished with death. 

Notwithstanding the views of many of the ancients 
were not in opposition to suicide ; the majority viewed 
the act with abhorence. 

Aristotle said that: ‘‘ Courage is the mean between 
fear and rashness, while suicide is the union of both.” 

Zoroaster said that: ‘‘It is. forbidden to quit a post 
without the permission of the Commander. Life is the 
post of man.” 
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Virgil thus describes the place of punishment of a 
suicide : 
‘The next in place and punishment are they 
Who prodigally throw their souls away ; 
With late repentance they would now retrieve, 


The bodies they forsook and wish to live. 
~ 


And among modern poets, Dryden thus tragically 
describes the fate of the suicide in the lower world : 
‘The slayer of himself, too, saw I there, 
The gore congealed, was clotted in his hair. 


With eyes half closed and mouth wide ope, he lay, 
And grim as when he breathed his sullen soul away.” 


Winslow, in his valuable work on the Anatomy of 
Suicide published in London, 1840, tells of a criminal at 
the Old Bailey who asked the Bench: ‘‘ Am I to be 
hanged for stealing sheep?” ‘‘ No,” replied the judge, 
‘“you are not to be hanged for stealing sheep, but that 
sheep may not be stolen.” 

Not to punish the insensible cadaver of the self- 
murderer have various penalties been prescribed for this 
crime, but in order that thus the abhorrence of man at 
the act, and the criminality of the offense, may be 
demonstrated and thereby others deterred from its com- 
mission. This brings us to the consideration of the 


FOREIGN PENAL LAWS (ANCIENT AND MODERN) RELATING 
TO SUICIDE. 


In Thebes no funeral rights were granted the felo de se 
and his memory was branded with infamy. 

In Athens, the hand of the self murderer was cut off 
and buried apart from the body, which was also immedi- 
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ately buried without being burned, for to burn the 
body of a suicide would be a pollution of the holy element 
of fire. 

Plutarch tells us that there was an epidemic of suicide 
by hanging among the Milesian virgins, which was 
finally put an end to by dragging through the streets the 
naked body of every young woman who hanged herself. 
(Winslow 179). 

During the reign of Tarquin, an epidemic of suicide, by 
jumping off the Capitoline Hill, was prevalent. This was 
stopped, by the King exposing the bodies of the victims 
upon crosses for the birds of prey to feast on. 

Guernsey informs us that a standard work on 
Jewish Law says that: : 

‘‘Tf any one in anger shall be seen to throw himself 
from the roof of a house, or to commit suicide, there 
shall be no mourning observed nor Kerzah (rending of 
the garments), nor any office performed in honor of 
the dead, asin other cases.” 

This brings us to the Middle Ages at which time the 
civil and ecclesiastical laws were so intermingled, that it 
is hard to distinguish between them. 

It wasan old English saying that : 


‘‘ When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
* The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on.” 


An examination of the early English Canons which 
are collected and quoted in full in an appendix to Doctor 
O’Dea’s Work, shows that suicide was first pronounced 
a mortal sin at the Council of Arles in the year 452. 
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This was followed by a canon promulgated at the council 
of Braga in the year 563, which stated that suicides 
should have no burial service and no hymns were to be 
sung at their graves. They were to be buried in 
manner like to those who underwent capital punishment. 
This canon was again reaffirmed at the Council of 
Auxerre in 578, and at Troyes in 886. 

In 967 under King Edgar, a law was promulgated 
classifying suicides with robbers, murderers and traitors 
and visiting the same punishment upon each. This law 
was affirmed at the Council of Nimes in 1184. 

Among the laws of Henry III. of the year 1013 we 
find this enactment. , 

‘* Let him who hath murdered himself be fined in all 
his goods to his Lord, let him find a place ‘of burial 
neither in the church nor the church yard, unless ill 
health and madness drove him to the perpetration. He who 
kills himself through weariness of life or being impatient 
of pain and grief, shall forfeit all his movable or personal 
estate though he is permitted to have an heir to his lands 
or real estate, * * * but the madman, or the idiot, or the 
infant, or the person under such acute pain as to produce 
temporary distraction, who kills himself shall forfeit 
neither lands nor chattels, because he is deprived of 
reason.” 

A similar law was enacted during the reign of Charles 
the Fifth. 

From the diary of Robert Birrill, of Edinburgh, 
under the date of February 20th, 1598, we find the entry 
that upon that day ‘Thomas Dobie drownit himself 
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beside the (Holyrood) Abbey and upon the morne he was 
harlit throw the towne backward and thereafter es 
on the gallows.” 

(Dr. O’Dea on Suicide, 134). 

In the last century it became a common practice in 
Kngland to inter a suicide at a cross-road and drive a 
stake through his body, presumably to prevent his ghost 
from haunting [the inhabitanfs of the neighborhood. 
(4 Bl. Com. 490.) 

The last case of cross-road burial is stated to have 
taken place in the year 1823, at the intersections of 
Grosvenor Place and Kings Road in the City. of London. 

(Dr. O’Dea on Suicide, p. 133). 

By chapter fifty-two of the fourth volume of. the 
statues of George IV, this law was altered so that suicides 
were permitted burial in the church yard or burial 
place of the parish, but they must be buried without 
religious rites, between the hours of nine and twelve P. 

M. and within Pee ial hours of the finding of the 
inquest. 

The case of Hales vs. Pettit, decided in the fifth year 
of Queen Elizabeth, a report of which is found in Plow- 
den’s Reports page 253, contains an interesting discussion 
by the Counsel of the contending parties as to the time , 
when the forfeiture of the goods and chattels, real and 
personal shall in the case of a felo de se take place, 
whether immediately before, or immediately after his 
death. On which point Sergeant Walsh said that ‘‘ the 
act of suicide consists of three parts. The first is the 
imagination which is a reflection or meditation of the 
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mind, whether or no it is convenient for him to destroy 
himself and what way it can be done. The second is the ~ 
resolution, which is the determination of the mind to 
destroy himself, and to do it in this or that particular 
way. The third is the perfection which is the execution 
of what the mind has resolved to do; and this perfection 
consists of two parts, viz: The beginning and the end. 
The beginning is the doing of the act which causes 
the death, and the end is the death which is only a sequel 
to the act.” 

The quality of the offence, to whom the offence is com- 
mitted, what he shall forfeit and at what Hie the for- 
feiture shall commence is also discussed. 

Lord Dyer said as to the first point that ‘* Murder is the 
killing of a man with malice prepense, and here the kill- 
ing of himself was prepensed and resolved in his mind 
before the act was done, and also it agrees in another 
point with the ancient definition of murder, viz., that : 
‘Murdrum est occulta hominum occisio, nullo praesente, 
nullo scrente ; so that always he who determines to kill 
himself determines by the instigation of the Devil to do 
it secretly, nullo praesente, nullo sczente, lest he should 
else be prevented from doing it. Wherefore the quality 
of the offense is murder.” 

‘* As to the second point, it is an offense against nature, 
again God, and against the King. Against Nature, be- 
cause it is contrary to the rules of self-preservation, which 
is the principle of nature, for everything living does by 
instinct of nature defend itself from destruction, and then 
to destroy one’s self is contrary to nature, and a thing 
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most horrible. Against God, in that it is a breach of ‘his 
commandment ‘ thou shalt not kill,’ and to kill himself is a 
greater offence than to kill another ; against the King, 
in that hereby he has lost’ a subject, and he being the 
head has lost one of his mystical members. Also he hag 
offended the King in giving such an example to his sub- 
jects, and it belongs to the King, who has the govern- 
ment of the people, to take care that no evil example be 
given them, and an evil example is an offense aeons 
him.” 

As to the third point, what shall he forfeit, it wa’ 
agreed by all the justices that he shall forfeit all his 
goods, debts and chattels, real and personal. 

As to the fourth point, they said that ‘the fohtattins 
shall have relation to the time of the original offense 
committed, which was the cause of the death * * * 
which was in his lifetime, and this act was felony.” On 
this point the following quaint argument was employed 
by one of the counsel : ‘‘ Sir James Halesis dead, and how 
came he to his death? It may be answered by drown- 
ing; and who drowned him? Sir James Hales. And 
when did he drown him? In his lifetime. So that* 
Sir James Hales being alive caused Sir James Hales to 
die ; and the act of the living man was the death of the 
dead man. And then for this offense it is reasonable to 
punish the living man who committed the offense, and 
not the dead man. But how can he be said to be pun- 
ished alive, when the punishment comes after his 
death? Sir, this can be done no other way, but by di- 
vesting out of him, from the time of the act done in his 
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life, which was the cause of his death, the title and prop- 
erty of those things which he had in his lifetime.” 

It hag been conjectured by the eminent Shakespearean 
scholar, Sir John Hawkins, that this last argument sug- 
gested to Shakespeare the dialogue between the grave- 
diggers in the first Scene of the Fifth act of Hamlet. 

It has also been held in England that an attempt to 
commit suicide is a misdemeanor. 

(Rex. vs. Doody, 6 Cox C. C. 463.) 
and the person killing himself, supposing him in his right 
mind and at years of discretion, is said to be felo de se 
and the offence is committed as well by his unlawful 
malicious act, the consequence of which is his own death, 
as by deliberately ending his own existence. 

(4 Cool. Bl. 189 Note 9; 1 Hall P.C 412.) 
So if a woman take poison to produce miscarriage, and 
death ensues she is guilty of self murder, and the one 
who furnished her with the poison is accessory before 
the fact. 
(Rose Cr. Ev. 7th Am. Ed. 772, Fretwells case ib. 777.) 

By the statutes, 33 and 34 Vict. (1870) c. 23, forfeiture 
of goods is abolished. 

In 1879 a statute was adopted that for an attempt to — 
commit this crime, a British Officer was cashiered, a pri- 
vate soldier imprisoned. 

In order to avoid a curse and to express utter 
abhorence of the act, it is said that in the thir- 
teenth century in parts of France and Switgerland the 
“body of a suicide was taken out of an opening in the 
wall of the house made for that purpose and not through 
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the door. The body was then dragged to the place of 
public execution and hung by the feet, afterwards it was 
cast out to the dogs; and the personal effects of the self- 
murderer were confiscated by the civil authorities. In 
other parts of France, as Lille, the bodies of suicides 
were burned. In the Province of Toulouse, the 
sentence was formally pronounced upon the cadaver as 
a murderer, and his goods confiscated. (Suicide O’Dea, 
p. 129.) 

In thejCode Napoleon no reference is made to suicide. 

Doctor O’Dea tells of a suicide whose dead body was in 
the year 1749, dragged through the streets of Paris, the 
face scraping the ground, to the place of public execu- 
tion, then suspended twenty-four hours, after which it 
was cast out upon the highway. 

There is now no law against either the attempt or the 
consummation of the act in France, accordingly the fol- 
lowing advertisement which appeared in 1880 in the col- 
umns of La Petit Parisien, was not thought more than 
extraordinary: | 

‘Suicidal. A young man to whom life is a burden, 
has resolved to put an end to himself, but wishes to ac- 
complish his death in the most advantageous manner 
possible. He places therefore the sacrifice of his life at 
the disposal of any,person, who for a suitable sum, would 
wish to intrust him with an enterprise, the issue of which 
would be necessarily fatal. This offer is very serious. 
Write to the initials K. R. V. 48 Post Restante, Anvers.” 

In Austria, Denmark, Norway and Germany the laws 
simply provide that the bodies of suicides shall be buried 
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without any Ghats of pee and not buried in conse- 
crated ground. | 
- Miss Bird in her work eflibiua spel Tracks 
in Japan” says that in that country suicides are 
of common occurrence. | When a young man and 
woman wish to marry, and the consent of the par- 
ents is refused, they often bind themselves together and 
drown themselves. This is such a frequent offense that 
the New Code imposes penal servitude for ten es on 
people arrested in the commission of 1t.” 
. Wecome now to ~ 


AMERICAN PENAL LAWS RELATIVE -TO ae ae 


In 1660, the Colonial Legislature of ee ied 
passed a statute which set forth, that, judging that God 
called them to bear testimony against such wicked and 
unnatural practices, and in order that others might be de- 
terred therefrom, they enacted that every self-murderer 
should be denied the privileges of being buried in the com- 
mon burying place of Christians, but should be interred. in 
some common highway, where the selectmen of the 
town which such person did inhabit, should appoint, and 
a cartload of stones laid upon the grave as a brand of in- 
famy, and as a warning to others to beware of the like 
damnable practices. 


(4 Mass. Col. Rec pt. 1, 482, Mass. Col. Law. year 1672, 
137; Anc. Chart; 187.) 


That statute, says the Justice in the case of the Com- 
monwealth vs. Mink (123 Mass. 422) though fallen into 
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disuse, continued in-force for many years after the bas 

tion of the constitution. | 7 

_ By a Colonial Statute in the same: colony, the verdict 

of the jury in the case of an-inquest on the body of a 

suicide, must terminate with the followimg words : 
‘‘There and then voluntarily and feloniously, as a 

felon of himself, did kill and murder himself against. the 

peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, his crown and 

dignity.” 

(Prov. St. 1700-1701, 12 W. IIIT ch §7 Anc. Chart. 350.) 


- This was reenacted in substance, after the Revolution, 

the final words being changed to * ‘against the peace and 
cee of the Commonwealth and the laws of the 
same.’ 

The case of the Commonwealth vs. Mink (supra) 
decided that notwithstanding the repeal of these colonial 
statutes, suicide had not ceased to be unlawful and crim- 
inal; a malum in se, although since a felony had been 
by statute defined as a crime punishable by death or 
State’s prison, and in no other way, suicide is not tech- 
nically a felony. 

It has been held in Massachusetts that an attempt to 
commit sucide i is not indictable. = 


(Commonwealth vs. Donna 105 Mass 162.) 


_ In several States forfeiture of goods in the case of sui- 
cide is by statute expressly abolished. This is the case 
in New. York, Kansas, Virginia, West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. -In Dakota the Penal Code (sec.: 229), declares 
that ‘* although suicide is deemed a grave public wrong, 
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yet from the impossibility of reaching the successful per- 
petrator, no forfeiture is imposed.” 

A similar provision is found in the Criminal Code of 
the State of New York (Sec. 174.) 

An attempt to commit suicide is a crime according to 
the Criminal Codes of New York and Dakota. — 

In New York it is punished by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding two years, or by a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars or both. 

In a recent case, the General Term of the Supreme 
Court Third Department, decided that suicide, or the 
successful attempt to commit it, is not made a crime by 
the New York Penal Code. Attempting suicide is made 
a crime (Sec. 178), but the attempt to commit suicide, if 
successful is suicide, and no crime, but only “‘a grave 
public wrong,” but if unsuccessful is a crime. It then fo- 
lows that in an attempt to commit suicide, the success of 
the attempt does not consummate the crime, but avoids 
it. | 
_ The Presiding Justice Learned, in a dissenting opinion 
says that by the Penal Code, an attempt to commit sui- 
cide is a crime, and if a man die from an attempt to com- 
mit suicide, he dies directly in violation of a criminal law 
of a State. ‘* The man who attempts to commit murder 
is none the less guilty if he himself be killed in the at- 
tempt and if he therefore cannot be punished, the same 
reasoning is true of the self murderer.” The decision of 
this case by the Court of Appeals will be watched with 
interest. I cannot but believe that this Honorable Court 
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will sustain Judge Learned, and overrule his two asso- 
ciates. 


(New York Supreme Court, December, 1886, Darrow vs. 
Family Fund Society, 3 N. Y. St. Rep. 745.) 


I come now to the final division of my subject. 

The penal statutes relative to the rendering of aid or as- 
sistance to a surcide in the commission of the deed. 

Guernsey says in his work that, among the German 
States, Brunswick, Thuringia, Baden and Saxony alone 
punish those who are accessories to suicide and the Penal 
Code of India has also a penalty (p. 82). 

In England it has been decided that if two persons 
agree to kill themselves, and one survives, the survivor 
is guilty of murder. | 

(Rex. vs. Dryson Russ and Ry., 523.) 
(Reg vs. Alison and Car, p. 418.) 


In some of the United States, this is by statute made 
a crime. | 

In Arkansas assisting another to commit suicide is 
murder. (Code Sec. 1523.) 

According to the California Code (Sec. 400.) Aiding 
advising or encouraging one so to dois a felony. Ac- 
cording to the Dakota Code ‘‘In any manner advising, 
encouraging or abetting, assisting or aiding one to com- 
mit suicide, or wilfully furnishing another with a deadly 
weapon or poisonous drug with which he kills himself, 
renders one liable to imprisonment for not less than sev- 
en years.” In Kansas it is held to be manslaughter in 
the first degree. 
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dn Massachusetts, it has been decided that if one coun- 
acl another to commit suicide, and the other by reason of 
the advice kill himself, the adviser is guilty of murder as 
principal. 7 | 7 
(Commonwealth + vs. Bowen, 15 Mass. 355.) 


- And in Ohio it has been said that one who furnished poi- 
son toa person for the purpose and with the intent that she 
should with it commit suicide, and she accordingly took 
and used it for that purpose, or if he did not furnish the 
poison, but was present at the taking thereof by the de- 
ceased, participating by persuasion, force, threats or oth- 
erwise, in the taking thereof, then in either of the cases 
supposed, he administered the poison to her, and was’ 
guilty of her death. | 

(Blackburn vs. State, 23 Ohio St. 146;) 


Forfeiture of goods and all attempts to punish the body 
of the self murderer are universally abolished as serving 
no purpose and inflicting the punishment on the inno- 
cent survivors of the dead criminal. 


‘Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark bough’d pine, 
Though as you read’you hear the bells 
Of the high pasturing kine, 
Yet through the hum of torrent lone 
And brooding mountain bee, 
There sobs, I know not what ground tone, 


» Of human agony.” 
Oberman., 


** Revenge triumphs over death, love slights it, 


Honor aspireth to it, grief flieth to it.” . 
JT40) LiBGeons. 
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And in the midst of this human woe reason will often 
be dethroned, and the moral sense blunted and there will 
always be those 


‘* Who will fling their own loads off 


- And leave their fellows toiling.” 
George Kliot. 


PRISON LABOR AND PUBLIC UTILITY. 


L. L. Seaman, M. D., L.L.B. 

Late Chief of Staff of the Blackwell’s Island Hospitals and Penitentiary. 

The published reports and procedures of Prison Asso- 
ciations, State and National, have year by year reached 
a wider circulation and a deeper influence. The philan- 
thropist and sociologist, who have labored in the eluci- 
dation of these perplexed questions, are no longer set 
down as dreamers and doctrinaires, but take unchal- 
lenged place among the recognized workers for the 
commonwealth. : 

It was a long and tedious step between the nebulousness 
of theory and speculation, and their crystallization into 
popular conviction and statutory enactments. During 
this period of suspense or incubation certain ancient 
truths which had long dropped out of political economy, 
were brought to light afresh ; chief among which are the 
essential solidarity of society, the incorporation of all 
men into a common body or fellowship, the rich and 
poor, the good and bad, the wise and foolish ;—that no 
man lives to himself or dies to himself ; that thrift and 
poverty and evil can neither be isolated nor localized, but 
live and move and have their being and vitally rooted 





Read before the Medico-Legal Society, April 13, 1887. 
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affiliations with the whole body politic, or as we 
choose to name it, the commonwealth. 

So we have ceased to contemplate poverty ignor- 
ance and crime as incidental shadows, or excrescenses 
which touch society only superficially or tangentwise. 
In our autopsies or probings we have laid bare enough 
of the inner under-currents of social disorders to demon- 
strate their vital relations with past, present and coming 
generations. We have identified that mystic touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin. We are 
growing in practical wisdom, and in place of tinkering 
and pruning the outlying symptoms of a deadly malady, 
have learned that restorative and regenerative work 
must begin at the very heart and :root of our social 
existence. We learn that evil and decay are inevitable 
developments, pointing to a disintegration that all the 
while warns while it threatens; that conservative and 
preservative energies lie within reach: and to cope 
with the terrible. undertow of heredity, the outrageous 
stings of fortune, and the baleful inbreeding of ignor- 
ance and vice. In short, there is no place for pessimism 
in our sociology.’ The constructive and disintegrating 
forces are'at perpetual war, and there is no truce con- 
éeivable. There is only room for the conflict, and. the 
Staff of good hospitalers in their labors of healing and 
restoration. © . 

As a practical out-growth of this new Bosinneye new 
measures are being established forthe administration of 
our prisons and penitentiaries:. We. are’ henceforth 
delivered’ from. the -huckstering. and mistaken policy 
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which in administering the ,penalties of broken law, has 
converted its prison population into colonies of chattels 
and slaves sold to the highest, bidder under a pestilent 
contract system, which at once and at the same time 
outrages the prisoners, enriches mercenaries at the ex- 
pense of legitimate industries, and makes the common- 
wealth chargeable with inexcusable maladministration 
of its gravest responsibilities. Under a better policy we 
may expect that our prisons and penitentiaries shall 
cease to be propagandists of every social evil, where the 
State practically undertakes the criminal education of 
the dangerous classes. There is less of vengence and 
savage instinct in current legislation ; for itis felt that 
every man carries with him, even in the convict cell, the 
latent possibility of useful citizenship. We are thinking 
less of the “pound of flesh,” the smart and terror of 
‘penal exactions, and more of rescuing that latent possi- 
bility. Weare asking to-day what can be done for the 
rehabilitation of our prisons population. The. experi- 
ments at Klmira throw unexpected light on the question. 
It is there demonstrated that the. criminal classes need 
be neither pauperized nor enslaved, in the interests of 
Justice. What is accomplished at the Reformatory can 
be attempted at Blackwell’s Island, at Sing Sing, at 
Auburn and at Clinton. While the high percentage 
_of men permanently restored to useful citizenship cannot 
be looked for under conditions greatly changed, the tide 
of recommitments can be checked and the number. of 
confirmed criminals appreciably diminished, These results 
are already being realized in England where an analysis 
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of criminal statistics exhibits a diminution of the crimi- 
nal classes in a steadily growing ratio. 

From the reports of the National Prison Association of 
the United States, for 1884-1885, it appears that there 
are forty-eight State Prisons and Penitentiaries with 
thirty thousand four hundred and eight inmates, fifty- 
five County Jails, Penitentiaries and Houses of Correction 
with fourteen thousand one hundred and _ fifty-nine 
inmates ; thirty-two Reformatories with nine thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-eight inmates :—In all one 
hundred and thirty-five Institutions with fifty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-five inmates. 

The problem of the present is such an administration 
of this department as shall result in the least burden to 
the community, while it secures the best ultimate ad- 
vantage of the criminal. It is impossible in developing 
this question to ignore the Tramp population. This has 
already become a danger that. baffles the sociologist and 
legislator. It is a prevailing epidemic gathering viru- 
lence as it grows. It is a parasitic infection, depleting 
the vitality of social organization. Repudiating all 
industries, it is wholly given over to laziness, pillage and 
debauchery. It already supplies rich recruiting ground 
for the Nihilist and Anarchist. Once a tramp always a 
tramp, is becoming a proverb. Here isa widely dis- 
persed army of ‘‘ vagrant men” which it behooves the 
State literally to ‘‘ comprehend” as well as apprehend. 
Not only justice, but the public safety demands sharp 
and decisive measures for the suppression of this nui- 
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sance. . Perhaps the tramp has fallen below the reach of 
industrial invigoration and but a very slender line of 
demarcation separates him from sheer brutishness. Yet 
something must be done with him, and what shall it be ? 

We gather as the concurrent judgment of our Prison 
Associations, that the wisest employment for the crimi- 
nal classes les. in the public service, as least likely to 
debilitate legitimate industries, while it would prove 
most beneficial to the community ;—and this judgment 
we accept without reservation. While casting about in 
quest of projects supremely affecting the public well- 
being, we find sanitary and hygienic measures standing 
at the forefront ; measures in which the great Roman 
civilization far surpassed ours. Inadequate water supply 
and defective sewerage constitute the fatality of our city 
population. Suppose that the problem should one day 
prove soluble and that Lakes Erie and Ontario should 
become the inexhaustible reservoir supply, not for the 
metropolis only, but for the northern and southern chain 
of growing cities that stretch between the great lakes 
and tide water. In the nineteenth century there are 
few impossibilities to science; in the twentieth, there 
will be less.. But to restrict our inquiries to projects 
already subjected to rigid scientific research, let us take 
a brief survey of the water supply question now widely 
discussed in our leading journals and which is in direct 
line with the purpose of this paper. Fortunately, relia- 
ble data are at hand in theelaborate report on ‘‘A Water 
Supply for New York and other Cities of the Hudson 
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Valley, by J. T. Fanning, C. EK.” The project is none 
other than a resort to the Hudson River headwaters, 
with the reservoir facilities and lake supplies in the 
accessible Adirondack regions. Starting with an eleva-- 
tion of three hundred and fifty feet, it is proposed to 
deliver through more than two hundred miles of conduit 
a supply, which, feeding the intermediate towns along 
the Hudson, shall be distributed in New York and its 
neighboring Cities with a ‘‘ head” of two-hundred feet, 
at an estimated outlay for the first five hundred million 
gallons daily capacity of fifty-five million dollars. It is 
sufficient to state the plan in outline, we do not propose 
to follow the forceful array of facts on which it rests. 
Many are sufficiently well-known, such as the miasmatic, 
malaria-breeding Croton water shed with increasing 
pollution from agriculture and manufacturies, and its 
capricious seasons of drought, endangering a supply 
demonstrably inadequate at the best. Greater stress. 
might have been laid upon the fundamental insufficiency 
of the Croton supply, lying at such a slight elevation 
above the sea level, as to seriously imperil the safety of — 
the great commercial and financial world located below 
Canal Street ; while leaving the larger part of the city 
without a natural pressure supply above the first or 
second floor. This deficiency, it may be urged, reacts 
perniciously against the public health ; and as the ratio 
of the daily delivery of gallons per capita diminishes, the 
public fountains lie unused,.and the great hotels, factor- 
ies and breweries are driven to the costly expedient of 
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artesian wells, through many hundred feet of solid rock. — 
The inadequacy of the Croton water is yet more evident, 
even when developed to the utmost limit, when we 
contemplate a population of ten million within half a 
century, and a daily consumption of twelve hundred 
million gallons. If scientific forecast is worth anything, 
the projectors for the New York of 1930 must resort to 
the upper Hudson headlands or some other region offer- 
ing an inexhaustible supply. 

Such a measure, contemplating the thrift of the Hud- 
son Cities, as well as the metropolis and its neighbor- 
hood, assumes the magnitude and importance of a State 
enterprise and may well look to the State for practical 
support. Legislation opening the way, the able bodied 
inmates of Sing Sing, Auburn and Clinton, in organized 
bands are at hand for the undertaking, reinforced by the 
incorrigible Tramp vagrants, who, it is taken for 
granted, are shortly to learn their duty to Cesar, and 
and pay in their full tribute. Here is a public service, 
which leaves all artisan industries unfettered by illegiti- 
mate competition, while it reduces the municipal and 
State expenditure to its minimum. The growth of the 
metropolis is the growth of the State. The report of the 
State Treasurer shows that New York and her sister City 
paid over fifty-four per cent. of the total State tax for 
1886. The metropolis therefore, has the right to demand 
assistance from the State, when a question of such vital 
importance is at issie. The labor of construction is 
hard,” and convict labor ought to be ‘ hard,” But it 
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is no harder than the labor of building the Erie Canal, 
which is not the product of convict labor. Granting the 
postulate of ouradvanced sociologists, that the legitimate 
field for convict labor is the public service, the applica- 
tion of convict (and tramp) labor to the construction of 
such public work as the metropolitan water supply 
follows as a logical corollary. Besides, there is no 
scientific or sanitary ground for questioning the ultimate 
advantage, physical and moral, of such service to the 
laborers employed. 

Whatever cogency there may be in this line of thought, 
touches quite as distinctly the administration of munici- 
pal convict labor. An analysis of the Annual Reports of 
the Board of Commissioners of Charities and Correction 
discloses the constant expenditure of vastsums from the. 
City Treasury for the support of able bodied convicts 
whose labor is comparatively valueless to the public who 
are charged with their maintenance. Under the exist- 
ing system of municipal administration the people can 
hope to profit little from the usufruct of prison labor. 
The most superficial reader of current events cannot fail 
to detect the almost grotesque miscarriage of plan and 
purpose. . Not long ago it became necessary to lay a line 
of pipes along the entire frontage of the Island Peniten- 
tiary, for a sufficient water service. How was it accom- 
plished ? Who dug the trenches ? While there were more 
than a thousand convicts behind the bars, eating’ idle 
bread at the people’s cost, the Commissioners in charge 
bringing over from the city paid laborers, paid from the 
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people’s treasury, who accomplished the task under the 
very eyes of the prison population. Plenty of straws 
may be found any day, telling which way this wind of 
unthrift and corruption may happen to blow. A neat 
illustration of the devious ways in vogue is unearthed in 
the recent official investigations before Commissioner 
Sherman, during which it was shown that in certain 
improvements at Hart’s Island, involving the building of 
a‘‘ Crib,” the people were mulcted out of something like 
fourteen thousand dollars, the Commissioners actually 
supplying stones and labor already stipulated and paid 
for under the contract with the builders, this shrewdly 
schemed speculation without doubt finding its way to 
that omniverous, insatiable bourne whence no ‘ divvy ” 
returns.. This is a sample of a class of contracts; ‘‘ and 
thereby hangs a tale.” And yet what can be looked for 
from the official conclusions of a ‘‘ Board of Commission- 
ers” who juggle in their perpetual three-handed game 
with insolent unconcern, whether the interests of the | 
people, or the safety of the treasury, or the appointment 
of officials to positions of gravest trust are the stakes at 
hand. A ‘‘ Board ” which affronts the general conscience 
of the commonwealth by placing the unseemliest spéci-- 
men-rogue of the *‘ Bloody Sixth,” not in the strongest 
cell in the tombs, but an official possession of the emolu-- 
ments and responsibilities of its Wardenship. The 
‘‘Tsland” has for generations been the favorite winter 
resort for the thriftless, idle and abandoned classes who 
are given oyer to drink and profligacy. The. Police 
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Stations have long become the lodging houses for the 
coming and going ‘“‘ Islanders.” There are public works 
constantly demanded by the growing metropolis. Why 
should not the gangs of brawny stone-cutters and metal 
workers who deplete the public treasury with their 
sterile toil on the Island, take in hand the construction 
of the great system of docks and quays, which one day 
are to engirdle the entire water-front of the City? Is 
there nothing to engage the latent energies of these 
costly excrescences of our civilization in the projected 
opening of the Harlem River as the great commercial 
entrepot of the future? There are quarries of building 
stone all about us waiting for the drill and blast and 
tool man. Absolutely cut loose from the octopus of 
political maladministration, what hinders the gradual 
development of a water front under the regulated labor 
of convicts, which shall provide for the inflowing com- 
merce of both hemispheres? A permanent prophylactic 
energy would go with such a project. The habitual 
drunkard who ‘‘ sobers up” in the graceful seclusion of 
the Island, the wife-beater, the bruiser and bully, the 
petty thief with the accomplished burglar, the pool-seller 
and the gambler with his pilot fish, the confidence man, 
with the inevitable ball and chain, and the sturdy toil of 
the docks and quays, waiting as the inexorable alterna- 
tive for persistent evil living and doing, oftener would 
“think twice” in the hour of temptation. The Island - 
prisons would become dormitories for the coming and 
going squads of convict toilers in the municipal service ; 
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and it is clear that under a swift, certain judicial 
administration with the liberal substitution of months 
for ‘‘ days,” and a department of corrections, free from 
ring-rule, the old-time procession of ‘‘ rounders ” between 
the Police Courts and the Island would dwindle to 
insignificance. Meanwhile the deturgent properties of 
even compulsory labor would be developed in the public 
service, with an energy quite inconceivable under the 
contract system, which has so long paralyzed the ad- 
ministration of our prisons and penitentiaries. 
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DEFINITIONS OF INSANITY.—TESTS OF CRIMINAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE INSANE.—We published in our last 
issue some answers, sent to the editor of this journal, in 
response to the following inquiry, sent by him to Alienists, 
Jurists, Publicists, and Scientists at Home and Abroad, 
as well as a considerable number of definitions of 
insanity, from dead as well as living ADU ORUACS: —The 
inquiry was as follows : 

Mepico-LeGaL JOURNAL ASSOCIATION, 
Office of the Editor, 
No 57 Broadway, 
New York, 1887. 
DEAR SIR: 

Please give me your idea of the best definition of insanity under our 
present knowledge of that subject. 

Also what in your judgment should be the legal test of criminal respon- 
sibility for acts committed by persons suffering from any form of mental 
disease. J am making a study of these topics, and would feel greatly 
obliged for your views. ae ) 
Very faithfully yours, 

CLARK BELL. 


We continue the publication of the replies received 
as well as additional definitions we have collected, also 
upon the legal tests, of what should determine the measure 
of responsibility for the insane in criminal cases. 


Dr. ABERNETHY, — 
Defines insanity as ‘‘ The loss of the faculty of attention.” 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M. D.,— 

‘Insanity is a disease of the brain affecting the mind,” he says ‘‘ but 
this does not express the essential feature of insanity from a legal point of 
view, viz.: that it is a disease rendering a man irresponsible.”’ 


CHANCELLER, D’AGNESSAU,— 
‘“‘Le fou,” dit il, ‘‘est celui, qui dans la societé civile, ne peut s’elever 4 la 
mediocrité des devoirs generales.”’ 
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Dr. BENJAMIN BAaLu.— (Paris) 

Accepts Esquiril’s definition of insanity, but defines an insane man 
thus : 

‘*Un homme qui, par suite d’un trouble profond, des facultés intellect- 
uelles, a perdu,plus ou moins completement,la liberté morale, et a cessé par 
consequence d’etre responsible de ses actions, devant la societé.”’ .(Lecons 
sur les maladies mentales 38.) 


Dr. BAILLARGER.— (France) 
“* C’est la perte du libre arbitre.”’ 


BuckKNILL & TuUKE,— 

‘Insanity is a disease of the brain (idiopathic or sympathetic) affecting the 
integrity of the mind, whether marked by intellectual or emotional disor- 
der ; such affection not being the mere symptom or immediate result of 
fever or poison. (Psychological Medicine, p. 21.) 


JUDGE BREWSTER.—(Philadelphia Common Pleas, 1868.) 
‘‘Has the defendant in a criminal case, the power to distinguish right 
from wrong, and the power to adhere to the right and avoid the wrong ?” 


G. F. M. D. BLanDForD.— 

‘‘Insanity isa disorder of the highest organs of the nervous system 
which unite in the performance of that function, recognized and spoken 
of, as Mind.” 


BaLFouR BRrown,— 

Criminal irresponsibility is best defined thus: ‘‘ When a knowledge that 
certain acts are permitted by law, and that certain acts are contrary to law, 
and combined with this knowledge is the power to appreciate and be moved 
by the ordinary motives which influence the actions of mankind,” the 
wrong doer should be held responsible. 


Dr. Cuas. L. Dana.— 
‘‘Insanity is a disease of the brain in which the physical faculties are 
seriously impaired.” 


JoHN C. SHaw.— 

As to the definition of Insanity, I should not attempt one. All those 
who have made such an attempt have failed to satisfy themselves or others. 
Lorp Cokg, in Barnsley, Case 4 Co. 124. 

Lord Coke defined in this case the ‘‘ four manners of non compos mentis”’ 
as follows: 1. Idiot or fool 2 He who was of good and sound memory 
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and by the visitation of God, had lost it. 3, Lunatics who have lucid 
intervals, and sometimes are of good and sound memory and sometimes 
n compos mentis, 4. By his own act, as a drunkard. 


Lorp HaRrDWICKE, in Barnsley ex parte, 3 Atk 168. 

‘« Lunatic is a technical word, coined in more ignorant times, as imag~ 
ining these persons were affected by the moon; but discovered by philosophy 
and ingenious men that it is entirely owing to a defect in the organs of the 
body.” . 


JOHN H, PACKARD,— 

Insanity is mental disorder, temporary or permanent, by which the judg- 
ment or the moral sense is perverted, or the will weakened, so that the opin- 
io 1s and conduct of the individuals are at variance with the common sense 

of mankind. 

As to the question of responsibility : it seems to me a very difficult one to 
deal with categorically. I certainly do not tuink a man should be acquitted 
of proven crime on the ground that his great grandfather was eccentric, even 
if his brother was epileptic. Each case must be judged for itself. If there 
is reasonable ground for doubt as to the sanity of a criminal, I think he should 
be, not acquitted and discharged, but placed under such control and sur- 
veillance as should prevent further damage to society from his want of con 
formity to received standards of conduct. 

Believing, as I do, that the efficacy (whatever it may be), of any punish- 
ment depends upo its certainty, I think it would be well if the law should 
consign a murderer uf whose sanity there was ground for doubt to confine- 
ment until the doubt should be removed. If he proved sane, the confine- 
ment might be made to extend throughout his natural life, and if otherwise, 
be so far moderated as to do away with its penal character. For other of- 
fences, I should approve of the friends being required to give bonds for the 
* maintenance of proper safeguards; or of the restraint of the individual in 
some public institution of suitable character, such as does not now to my 
knowledge exist. 

But the subject is one which cannot be dealt with in any brief space. I 
think the fact of insanity should, if possible, be clearly proved, and then 
that society should be protected with as little hardship to the individual as 
may be. 


Dr. THoMas K. CRusE.— 
‘Insanity is the psychic manifestation of brain disease.” 


Dr. Wo. A. HAmMMondD.— 
‘‘ Tnsanityzis a manifestation of disease of the brain, characterized by a 
general or partial derangement of one or more faculties of the mind, in 
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which, while consciousness is not abolished, mental freedom is weakened, 
perverted or destroyed.” 

Dr, Hammond, in criticising Dr.Cruse’s definition, says, in the Journal of 
Pathological Medicine (vol. 6, p. 272): 

‘If Dr. Cruse’s definition were made to read ‘‘A psychic manifestation of 
brain disease unattended by loss of consciousness,” it would probably be more 
compact, and fully as logical as any extant. 


Dr. JuLES Moret, ex-President Society of Mental Medicine of Belgium, 
writes in answer to the queries : 

‘As to a definition of insanity, I do not feel able to give one at all satis- 
factory to myself. We must definitely state what is a perfect state of 
mental health. Many authorities have already essayed this, but it cannot 
be done in a few lines. 

Till now my studies have not allowed me to either frame or accept an 
accurate definition of insanity. 

As to ‘‘ criminal responsibility of the insane,” I believe quite a chapter 
must be written to properly define it. ibe} | 
' Opinions of the most eminent alienists upon this subject differ widely, and 
they often follow the personal opinions, the religious feelings and the SO- 
called progress of civilization. 

We have alienists who consider nearly or all criminals, lunatics !” 


A WORD FROM SYRIA. 


The following communication has been sent to a 
member of the editorial staff by a friend connected with 
the Medical Missionary Service of SYRIA. 


A Worp From Syria.—‘‘ We are interested in the subject of insanity, 
and have made many efforts to have an Asylum founded in this country, 
for nothing of the kind exists in the Turkish Empire. The phase of insanity 
as developed here will be an addition to your discussion of it in America, 
and no man in all Syria, perhaps in the Turkish Empire, can find you a 
more reliable and clean cut treatment of it than Dr. Post. As far as I can 
understand, the cases here drop into two general classes. Those insane on 
matters connected with religion, and they are a legion—and those insane 
from disappointments and trials in life. 

‘*No place of confinement or restraint exists in this country, hence all 
those considered harmless are allowed their freedom. Those that become 
violent and dangerous, are chained in some out-of-the-way hole and are then 
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hopeless. I heard the other day of a woman chained to a wall so long that 
with her finger nails she had scratched almost through the solid stone. 
“‘They also have a way - beating these afflicted mortals wlhien they be- 
come very violent.” 
BEIRUT, SYRIA. 


Dr. ORANGE, ON CRUSE: ResTRarnrs FOR THE 
INSANE. 7 

Dr. W. ORANGE has sent us his retiring report for 
1885-1886. Submitted May 26, 1886, of the Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum of England. It contains the 
following sentence: ‘‘ Jt was not found necessary to em- 
ploy any age whatever of mechanical restraint during 
the year.” 

Let Superintendents of Asylums in America and 
Canada, read and reflect upon these splendid words 
from the foremost alienist in Great Britain, who retires 
from active duties near the close of a remarkably suc- 
cessful career, with the confidence of the English Govern- 
ment, and the universal respect of his cotemporaries. 


PENSIONS BY THE STATE TO DISABLED ATTENDANTS UPON 

the INSANE. | 

The same report shows that an attendant at Broap- 
MOOR was struck on the head with a chair and the 
resulting injury made his retirement necessary. 

He had been in the service fifteen years and a pension 
was awarded to him on his retirement of thirty-eight 
pounds, twelve shillings and seven pence. We commend 
this example to our State Legislature, and for two 
reasons. 
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1. To make an amount of pension, depend on-length of 
service is promoting good service. 

2. Pensioning disabled attendants by law, raises the 
standard of service, and protects them in case of injury. 

If Superintendents of Asylums will support such a 
measure, we shall urge it upon State Legislatures. 

If this be good doctrine for attendants in Asylums, it 
is also good for Superintendents and medical officers in 
State Institutions. 

Dr. ORANGE’S retirement is enforced by an injury he 
received in 1882 from an insane patient. 

Dr. Gray of Utica Asylum, was a similiar case nearer 
our own doors. | 

We need not cite others quite as startling and cogent. 
We favor State pensions to Medical Officers in Institutions 
for the Insane, disabled by insane inmates, to be regu- 
lated by Statute law. 


BELGIAN LUNACY COMMISSIONERS. 

By a Royal decree of the 3d April, 1887, the Govern- 
ment of Belgium has made an important change in the 
general supervision and inspection of the Belgian Asylum 
for the Insane. | 

Three Commissioners are named by the Crown entitled 
d’inspecteur adjoints, whose duties are to supervise and 
inspect the Insane Asylums of the Kingdom. 

Each Commissioner makes annually a report of his 
own labors. 

The three Commissioners form a Commission analo- 
gous to the English Board of Lunacy Commissioners. 
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Its powers are quite broad, over the supervision and 
inspection of the State Institutions, and it is required to 
make recommendations to the Government, in respect 
to the internal and domestic management, and to take 
charge of Statistical matter. 

It meets quarterly, and its members preside alternately 
each year, as well as alternating in like manner in the 
Secretary’s duties, the order of which is fixed by lot. 

This Board makes an annual Report to the Govern- 
ment, to which are attached the individual reports of 
each member. 

The Commission named by the decree are : 


D. Lentz, Medical Director of the Belgium Asylums, 
of TOURNAI. 


JULES MorEL, M. D., Superintendent HospickE de Gutis- 
LAIN, late President of the Societe de Medecine Mentale de 
Belge, of GHENT. 


Dr. A. VERMEULEN, Superintendent of Female Insane 
Asylum of ‘‘Srrop A GAND.” 

The two former members of this Commission are Cor- 
responding members of the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


We hope to see Dr. JuLES Moret, the distinguished 
Belgian savant and alienist, in this country on the occa- 
sion of the International Congress. 

From recent letters we infer he may conclude to visit 
our country as well as several other distinguished men 
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from other,countries, also corresponding members of the 
Medico-Legal Society. 

Among those announced as coming are Dr. D. Hack 
TUKE and GEORGE H. SAVAGE, of London. 

Dr. A. LutTaAuD, of Paris, Pror. Dr. L. Lewin of Ber- 
lin. | 
THE BELGIAN SocrIETY OF MENTAL MEDICINE. 

This society, at its January session, 1887, made a 
shange'in its statutes regarding its officers, and the di- 
vision of labor among its secretaries. 

It decided to have a Secretary, a Treasurer and a Li- 
brarian. 

Dr.F. Lenz, of TOURNAI, was chosen Secretary. 

Dr. JULES Moret, of GHENT, was elected TREASURER, 
and also LIBRARIAN. 


Mepico-LEGAL SOCIETY PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON ANY 


Mepico-LEGAL SUBJECT. 


The Medico-Legal Society of New York, at its May 
Session, upon the recommendation of its Executive Com- 
mittee, unanimously authorized two prizes to be an- 
nounced. First, of $100.00; second, of $50.06 for the best 
Paper on any Medico-Legal subject, to be awarded by a 
committee to be selected by the President of that body. 

The details will be hereafter announced, as well as the 
names of the Committee of award. Mr. Elliott F. Shep- 
ard has contributed $100 for a special prize and the fund 
for the prizes is raised by contribution of members. 
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FEMALE PHYSICIANS IN INSANE ASYLUMS 


We think a large majority of those superintendents of 
American Asylums who have given the subject attention 
. favor very strongly, the placing of the female insane 
under charge of female physicians. 

Among those experienced in charge of the Insane in 
Institutions, who have publicly avowed it, are Dr. H. 
R. Stiles, Dr. W. W. Godding, Dr. C. H. Hughes, Dr. 
D. Hack Tuke, Dr. W. B. Goldsmith, Dr. P. M. Wise, and 
many others. | 

The NEw York NEUROLOGICAL SocrETy, while having 
few superintendents of Asylums among its members, 
are, we understand, in favor of it. 

Dr. STEPHEN SMITH, the State Commissioner of Lunacy, 
strongly favors it. 

Some of the States have provided for it by law. The 
movement was originated by scientific men as a step 
forward, not only in the advancement of science, but in 
the welfare of the Insane, and it is not a movement by 
women as such. 

The Pennsylvania plan at Norristown, of placing a 
woman physician at the head of the female wards, has, 
under the able administration of Dr. ALICE BENNETT, 
proved in all waysa success. The labors of Dr. MARGARET 
CLEAVES, and of Dr. JANE K. Carver, have received 
favorable recognition from the profession, so far as we 
have knowledge. 

When general recognition. by State authorities, and 
superintendents of Asylums of the doctrine, that a com- 
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petent woman Physician should have charge of the fe- 
male insane is reached, we shall have achieved a sub- 
stantial and permanent good to the insane themselves, 
and taken an important forward step in the amelioration _ 
of their condition. 

Dr. H. Burrotps, the President of the ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN Superintendents of INSANE AsyLUMS, will 
make his Presidential address, at the coming Session, 
upon ‘*‘ INSANITY or MENTAL DERANGEMENT, with remarks 
on its nature, causes, classification, pathology, and symp- 
tomatic forms.” 

The Doctor embraces a wide field and we have no 
doubt his paper will excite great interest. 


BRUTALITY OF ATTENDANTS TO THE INSANE. 


A Coroner’s Jury after investigation has found that B. 
G. Peadroe, an insane inmate came to his death at the 
linois Southern Insane Asylum at Anna, Illinois, by 
injuries inflicted by attendants. 

The body was exhumed, and an autopsy showed the 
left cheek bone crushed and other evidences of violence. 

The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury in New York on 
June 15, 1887, finds that George Farrish, an insane pa- 
tient at Ward’s Island, came to his death by injuries in- 
flicted by attendants McCue and Cleary. The post-mor- 
tem on exhumation of the body disclosed nine ribs broken, 
and a tenth displaced, with other marks of violence. 


McCue and Cleary were committed by Coroner Levy 
without bail. 
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The fact that such atrocities can be perpetrated 
and the bodies buried without the knowledge of 
the Superintendent in charge in these large institu- 
tions, and the attendants kept in place, is a remark- 
able commentary on our present system. The case of 
Evans D. Hughes, at Utica is a similar one, and the 
recent one at Buffalo State Asylum. 

What can be done to prevent the recurrence of such 
atrocities? Superintendents of asylums . everywhere 
should give the subject attention, as these scandals seri- 
ously prejudice our citizens against large institutions, 
where such crimes can be committed and escape even the 
knowledge of the Superintendents. The evil cannot be 
as well remedied by legislation as by extra vigilance of 
medical officers in charge. 

It is one of the most important subjects that can come 
before the National Association of American Superin- 
tendents of Insane Asylums. 


COLONIAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON INEBRIETY. 
—This Congress will be held in London on July 6th at 
Westminster Town Hall, Caxton Street, under the 
presidency of Dr. NorMAN Kerr, and a list of vice-presi- 
dents selected from the English Colonies, America, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Norway 
and Sweden. 

Dr. JosEPH PARRISH will read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Have 
Inebriates a Climacteric Period?’ He sailed June 8th. 
Dr. T. D. Crothers will read a paper, and the Editor of 
this Journal a paper entitled, ‘‘The Relation of Inebriety 
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to Insanity.” The conference will be followed by a 
banquet. | 

STATUE TO GUISLAIN.—The unveiling and inauguration 
of this statue will be celebrated next month, and the 
Medico-Legal Society has been invited to take dpe in the 
imposing ceremonies. 

President Clark Bell has been selected as the repre- 
sentative of that body, and empowered to officially 
appoint other representatives from our members now 
abroad or intending to go. 

Hon. David Dudley Field, T. D. Crothers and Dr. 
Joseph Parrish will be appointed as delegates, all of 
whom are now in England. It will be a notable event 
for Belgium. 

MeEpIco-LEGAL PAPERS, SERIES 4 AND 5.—Members of 
the Society and others who have not subscribed for these 
volumes, are desired to do so. The list of subscribers at 
the present time is as follows : | 


. Notr.— Members and others desiring to subscribe to this movement will 
please advise the editor of the JouRNAL, or any officer of the Society. The 
following is the subscription at the date of March 1st, 1887 : 


MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY. 


The undersigned hereby subscribe for and agree to take of the Medico- 


Legal Society, or its assigns, the number of copies of Medico-Legal Papers, . 


Series 4 and 5, to the commencenient:of Medico-Legal Papers, at the price 
of $3.50 per moraine | in cloth, or $2.50 in paper, provided at least sixty 
copies are subscribed for. © 


Dated January, 1887, 


NAMES. | No. of Copies. Muslin. 
CTarkBele pia aca Ai gétis nde CPs pharaoh hee EEE 10 Copies 
Ae SIG MOTNSE och Mec, 5 alae cee ore 3 o 


Boston Public Library .5..... 4.0. Tale eee ee iene 
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Authors of papers will please communicate with the 
Publication Committee, consisting of R. S. Guernsy, 
Esq., R. B. Kimball, Esq., and Clark Bell, Esq. 

It is hoped that at least 100 subscriptions will be 
secured, to warrant engaging a publisher. F 

GROWTH OF THE MEDICO-LEGAL SocIETY.—We give a 
list of the members that have been elected since Janu- 
ary 1, 1887, including the June Meeting, a little less than 
six months. _ 


° 
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Active Members. 


EK. B. Shafer, Esq., Cornelius A. Runkle, Esq., Delan- 
cey Nicoll, Esq., C. Bainbridge Smith, Esq., McKenzie 
Semple, Esq., Isaac Angel, Esq., Daniel R. Lyddy, Esq., 
Amelia Wright, M. D., James M. Lyddy, Esq., Seneca D. 
Powell, M.D, D. G.Crosby, Esq., Charles H. Tillotson, Esq., 
Robert Milbank., MD, E. W. Chamberlain, Esq., Henry 
S. Bennett, Esq., Eliza A. Connor, Chas H. Blair, Esq., 
Kd. J. Morgan, Jr., M. D., O. H. LaGrange, Hsq., Judge 
Jno. RB... Dillon,*.J. Do’ Reberts, M.D Judas JF er. 
McCarthy, M. Louise Thomas, W. W. Strew, M. D., Ed. 
J. Cowles, M. D., Louis Livingston Seaman, M. D., 
Judge A. Dittenhoffer, Col. Ed. C. James, David Tom- 
linson, Esq., John 8. Lindsay, Esq., Wm. C. Burke, 
Jr., M. D. Hon. Oscar Strauss, Dr. Geo. Knickerbocker, 
Wm. J. Best, Esq., Eliza M. Mosher, M. D., Lucy M. 
Hall, M. D., Robert G.. Ingersoll, Ksq., J. V. Stanton, 
M. D., Geo. D. Clift, M. D., Ephraim Cutter, M. D. 


Corresponding Members. 


R. S. Sutton, M. D., Judge Chas. H. Daniels, Hon. D. 
Lentz, Norman Kerr, M. D., Prof. Paul Kowalewsky, 
Dr. F. Lentz, Prof. Dr. P. Heger, Senator Andrea Verga, 
W. H. Taylor, M. D., J. G. Pinkham, M: D:: P: oO. 
Hooper, M. D. Chas. W. Moore, M. D., Walter Channing, 
M. D., Dr. Giulio Chiarugi, Prof. Enrico Torrini, W. H. 
S. Bell, Esq., Edward Nettleton Blake, Esq., John Kinmot, 
Ksq., Dr. Jose Monteros, making in all a total of 59 new 
members, two of whom were proposed by Dr. Isaac Lewis. 
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Peet, two by Mr. Albert Bach, one by Dr. 5. N. Leo, one 
by Dr. Fer’d C. Valentine, one by Dr. Chas. F. Stillman, 
one by Simon Sterne, Esq., and 51 by the President of 
the Society, Clark Bell, Esq. — 


THE DRUSE CASE.—We regret that want of space ne- 
cessitates condensation of Mr. Chamberlain’s thoughtful 
paper on the Druse Case, and compels the omission of 
several points, which in the paper as read, were elabo- 
rated at too great length for our columns. Mr. Cham- 
berlain insisted upon more general education in sexual 
physiology, and sex relations, as ameans of preventing 
such conditions, as led to Mrs. Druse’s crime, and spoke at 
length of the effect of newspaper reports of executions, 
upon women, and especially upon pregnant women, and 
their offspring. He maintained that the infliction of re- 
vengeful punishment by the state upon a citizen who has 
worked out the undeviating consequences of conditions, 
for which the State is responsible, is as repugnant to 
good morals, as it is detrimental to good government, 
and that the authority which punishes crime, without 
seeking to remove its causes, is brutal, not enlightened. 
He also pointed out at much greater length than we have 
been able to print, what he claims was the Governor’s 
misapprehension of his official functions, and character- 
ized as mockery the Governor’s suggestion of a bill to ex- 
empt women from capital punishment. 


The paper of Mr. Chamberlain gave rise to an ani- 
mated discussion in the Society. The action of the Gov- 
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ernor being warmly defended by RicHarp B. KIMBALL, | 
Dr. J. N. CARNOCHAN, President CLARK BELL, and others. 

We incline to the view that Governor Hi1 will in 
future years regret that he did not commute the sentence 
of Mrs. DRUSE. / 

The popular clamor of citizens of HERKIMER, her past 
life, or the currents of popular feeling, ought not to control 
executive clemency. Many of the facts of the case are 
obscure, but the majority of disinterested citizens of the 
State, outside of the section where the crime was com- 
mitted, felt it to be a case peculiarly proper for Execu- 
tiye Clemency. 

Te it were an error to commute her sentence, it pa 
not have been as fatal as the error of refusing to act, 
which if a mistake, could not be atoned. 

The effect of her execution, when the similar atrocious 
case of UNGER, who was tried in New York, escaped hang- 
ing, leaves an unpleasant feelingin the public mind, and 
the public conscience and heart would have been more 
gratified had this unfortunate woman joined others who. 
are now serving life sentences for homicides in prison, 
rather than to have perished on the scaffold. 


PERIODS FOR MENTAL LABOR. 


Dr. BENJ. WARD RicHARDSON.—In January Aclepiad 
is of the opinion that from five to six hours is the nat- 
ural limit of mental labor for the healthiest writer, and 
that it is wiser to divide this with at least one hour of in- 
terval for rest between. 
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Dr. RICHARDSON concurs in the view of Mr. EpwIn 
CHADWICK on this question—that better work can be 
done by the same writer, by limitation to five or six 
hours daily, than by an excess of that amount of time. — 

Seven hours of sleep, he claims, is necessary and that 
the brain be kept free from stimulants especially alcoholic. 

The best proof says Dr. RICHARDSON, that the mind is 
exhausted from mental work, is the omission of words, 
in the construction of sentences, taking care that it does 
not occur from haste in composition. 


MeEpIco—LEGAL SOCIETY OF FRANCE. 


The following officers were elected at the December 
meeting 1886, for the ensuing year. 

President. EMILE HouRTELOUP. of the Paris Bar. 

Vice-Presidents Dr. A. Motet, Dr. Grassi. 

Secretaries. Dr. Socquet, Dr. Le Blond. 


MEMBERS OF PERMANENT COMMISSION. 
. Messrs. Blanche, Benoist, Jules Lefort. 
Counc. of MANAGEMENT. 
Messrs. Chaude, Liouville, Boudet, Falret, Bou- 


chereau. 
PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


Messrs. Lefort, Megnin, Pouchet, Socquet and LeBlond. 





Dr. Jonny B. ANDREWS, Superintendent of the State 
Asylum for the Insane at Buffalo, has been named 
Chairman of the Psychological Section of the Interna- 
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tional Medical Congress, vice Dr. John P. Gray deceased. 

Dr. JuLES MorE., ex-President of the Belgian Society 
of Mental Medicine, has been appointed and accepted the 
Superintendency of the Hospice Guislain at Ghent, 
Belgium, Vice Dr. B. C. Ingels deceased. 

He has also been elected Honorary Member of the 
MeEpICcO-PSYCHOLOGICAL Society of the NETHERLANDS. 

Dr. P. HEGER, has been elected President of the Belgian 
Society of Mental Medecine. 


NECROLOGY. 





_ HENRY BUIST. 

Mr. Henry Buist, one of the most prominent lawyers 
and citizens of South Carolina, died recently at Charles- 
ton. He was born at Charleston in 1829, was graduated 
from the South Carolina College in 1847 and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1851. He entered the Confederate 
service at the beginning of the war as captain in the 
Twenty-seventh South Carolina regiment, Hagood’s 
brigade. He was captured while charging the breast- 
works at Petersburg in 1864, and held asa hostage on 
Morris Island. After the war he resumed the practice 
of law and achieved large success. He was elected State 
Senator from Charleston county in 1865, and was a 
prominent Mason, having attained the highest degree. 
He was Grand Chancellor of the Supreme Council, Scot- 
tish Rite, thirty-third degree, and Inspector General of 
that order for South Carolina. 
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Senator Buist was a corresponding member of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York, and took a deep 
interest in its studies. He was a careful student of 
Medical Jurisprudence, and his loss will be felt among 
many friends, as well as those of his native State. 


JEAN THEOPHILE GALLARD, M. D. 


The death of this distinguished man, leaves a vacant 
place in Forensic Medicine that will not easily be filled. 
He was General Secretary of the Medico-Legal Society of 
France from its organization to the day of his death, 
and was its moving controlling spirit. What Dr. B. 
C. Engels was to the Belgian Society of Mental Medicine, 
Dr. Gallard was to the French Society. He was a 
Corresponding Member of the Medico-Legal Society for 
many years. 

We have received his portrait from his son which we 
hope to present our readers in the next number, with a 
sketch of his brilliant and useful life. 


Pror. J. 8. JEWELL, of Chicago, a neurologist and 
alienist of distinction, Professor of Neuralgia and Mental 
diseases in the Chicago Medical College and editor of the 
Neuralgical Review, we regret to learn is dead. 


Dr. FRANCIS VLEMINCKX, Secretary of the Medical 
Federation of Brussels, is no more. Dr. Vleminck, was 
a Medical Jurist of the front rank in Brussels, Belgium, 
one of the editors of ‘‘ Archives l AnthropologieCriminelle” 
at Lyons, France, and for years has been regarded as one 
of the leading alienists of Belgium. 
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Dr. FERDINAND Hauska. We regret to announce the 
death of this distinguished man, emeritus Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in Vienna, Austria. 





Mepico-LEGAL SocIETY OF CHICAGO: 
The proceedings of the annual meeting, held June 4, 
1887, reached us too late for extended notice in the 
present issue. The following officers were elected : 
President, Dr. EK. J. DopRING. 
First Vice, Dr. BoERNE BETTNIAN. 
Second Vice, Eric WintsErs, Esq. 
Treasurer, Dr. L. L. McARTHUR. 
Secretary, Dr. Scorr HELM. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 


Rule where the ban has been removed by the consent of the pa- 
aient.—Though the information acquired by a physician while attending a 
patient may, by the statute, be given in evidence only at the option of the 
patient, yet the ban of secrecy having ‘once been removed by the patient, 
and the information having lawfully been made public, the right to object 
further thereto has not been conferred.—McKinney v. The Grand Street, 
Prospect Park and Flatbush R. R. Co., N. Y. Ct. App., 31 Daily Reg., 
No. 55, 457. . 

Hypothetical questions properly allowed.—In a prosecution for the 
murder of an infant child, upon a hypothetical statement of the condition 
-of the body of the child the morning after its death, and also on a post 
mortem examination made four days after its burial, the questions pro- 
pounded to a physician, examined as an expert: ‘‘ What, in your opinion, 
caused the death of the child ?” and, ‘‘In your opinion is there any disease 
which would produce death, accompanied by the conditions stated in the 
hypothetical case, in an infant healthy and all right in every respect at 
birth ?”—were properly allowed and answers thereto were properly admitted 
in evidence:—People v. Foley, Sup. Ct. Mich., 7 West. Rep. 344. 

Evidence of commission of another homicide at the same time and 
place.— Where the deceased was a twin, and both childyen lay in the same 
crib in defendant’s room, and both died on the same night and were found 
dead in the same place in which they had been placed in the evening, and 
at the same time, and upon both were the same marks of violence, which, 
in the opinion of the physician produced death; and, so far as the state- 
ments, acts and feelings of the respondent is concerned, he had the same 
motive for killing the one as the other of the children; there can be no 
question of the competency of testimony tending to show that the smaller 
infant was killed on the same occasion, and it was part of the same transac- 
tion, and that the circumstances of such killing were the same; and evi- 
dence of such circumstances was properly admitted.—Jdid 

Rule to be adopted.—Circumstantial evidence is sufficient, and is often 
more convincing, of the existence of a fact, than the positive evidence of a 
witness, who may be mistaken, whereas a concatenation of many circum- 
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stances, made out by different witnesses,.can seldom fail to elicit the truth. 
But those circumstances should be,strong ; each should tend to throw light 
upon the other ; and the result of the whole should be to leave no doubt 
that the offense has been committed, and that the accused and no other 
could have committed it.—Ldzd. 

Evidence to show the relationship between deceased and accused 
admissible.—On the trial of a defendant for the murder of his wife, by 
poison, where the evidence shows that she came to her death by poison sent 
to her by him, and the question is whether it was sent innocently or for the 
purpose of taking her life, evidence to show the relation between the de- 
fendant and his wife, prior and up to the time when she took the poison, is 
competent. Evidence on such trial that defendant was, at times very pro- 
fane to his wife, and frequently made threats in a profane way that he was » 
going to leave home, that the last threat was made about three weeks before 
her death, and that when appealed to by his mother-in-law not to leave or it 
would break her heart, he replied that she, the mother-in-law, would have 
more than that. to break her heart, is admissible-—McMeen v. Common- 
wealth, Sup. Ct. Penn., 5 Cent. Rep., 887. 

Liability of patient to physician on implied promise for reasonable 
value of services.— Where a consulting physician renders medical and sur- 
gical service to a. patient with his consent, and without objection or notice 
services are to be paid for by the attending physician, the law raises animplied ~ 
promise on the part of the patient to pay him what the services are reason- 
ably worth ; and to overcome such promise, where a different arrangement 
was claimed to have been made for the payment of such services, it must 
be proved by satisfactory evidence that the physician knew of it, and either 
expressly or impliedly assented to it.—Gariey v. Stadler, Sup. Ct. Wis. N. 
W. Rep., 787. 


TOXICOLOGY. 


The Post Mortem Imbibition of Poisons. 


By GEorGE B. MILLER, M. D. 


* From the American Naturalist, Feb’y, 1886, Vol. 20, No. 2. 


The subject is one not only of a highly interesting character to the 
scientific observer, but also an important one from its medico-legal aspects. 
Perhaps the questions which very naturally first arise, viz., What is its 
nature and what are its medico-legal relations? can be best answered by. the 
following hypothetical case, which it is hoped will serve to illustrate the 
subject in such a manner best calculated to aid in its thorough compre- 
hension. 

Suppose a person dies of a natural cause, and is buried in the usual 
manner in conformity with the established customs of his country, the body 
to all external appearances not having been tampered with. Also, that, 
after the lapse of a few weeks, an individual who had previously introduced 
into the body, per mouth or rectum, a poison or poisonous solution for the 
purpose of accusing an innocent person of a horrible crime, should quietly 
circulate a report that the deceased had been poisoned, and intimate that 
the crime had been committed by such and such a person. With what 
remarkable lightning rapidity does a report of such a sensational character 
as this travel from one individua! to another, rarely ever finding the doors 
barred, the contrary being the rule! This report would in a short space of 
time reach the tribunal of justice, cognizance would be manifested by the 
proper authorities, who would order the body to be exhumed, the various 
organs removed and given in charge of a reliable expert, who would subject 
them to a chemical analysis, which would reveal the presence of the 
suspected poison. The subject is not of very recent date as many are led to 
suppose from the meagre accounts given, if given at all, in some of the stan- 
dard text-books on toxicology of the present day. As far back as the time 
of Orfila, when he swayed as chief of the toxicologists, was the subject 
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known, and indeed it appears that almost cotemporaneous with the birth of 
toxicology, already an account of the subject appeared. 

In order to see in what light the subject was regarded in former times, 
extracts from the writings of a few authors will be here made, as to go over 
them all would involve a great amount of unnecessary labor. How 
eloquent is the language of Orfila on the subject, and in what an exceed- 
ingly small number of words does he illustrate the whole subject (Orfila on 
Poisons). He writes: ‘‘ Suppose some wretch, with the design of accusing 
an innocent person cf the crime of poisoning, should introduce into the 


digestive canal of a dead body a poisonous solution, which would after- 
wards penetrate by imbibition even to the remotest organ from which it 
would be subsequently extracted by the experts, and would lead them to 
the conclusion that they were dealing with a veritable case of poisoning.” — 
From the following it will be readily seen that the celebrated chemist, Sir 
Robert. Christison, although not in possession of any evidence of crime 
having been practiced, yet was fully aware of the circumstances 
under which it might perchance be committed. Says Christison: 
“Although I have never been able to find any authentic instance of so 
horrible an act of ingenuity having been perpetrated, it must nevertheless 
be allowed to be quite possible.” 

The realization of the greatness of the crime does not seem to be 
apparent to the wretch who is meditating the commission of it, brooding over 
the insults of another, and holding malice against a fellow-man or especially 
(as it affords a better chance for the full performance of his crime), against 
one of his relatives, and ravenously seeking retaliation ; for if it was real- 
ized, how is it possible that an individual, capable of the perception of right 
and wrong, living in society, constituting a part thereof, mutually depen- 
dent on and co-operative with his neighbor, could use such means for the 
. wicked furtherance of his ends ? 

That there have existed in times past among the communities of the 
civilized nations of the world, individuals who have harbored such hatred 
toward their fellow-men that they have not faltered in carrying their inten- 
tions into practice, is manifested by the defences set forth in the trials of 
various murder cases, which are recorded in the annals of the tribunals of 
justice, not only of the New but also of the Old World. 

That in a number of murder cases the defence has been that the poison 
was designedly introduced into the dead body for tbe purpose of crimin- 
ation is made apparent by the narration of the following cases: Professor 
John J. Reese, M.D., in his article on the. Post-Mortem Imbibition of 
Poisons (Transactions of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 187%), 
relates a remarkable case of alleged arsenical poisoning, which occurred in 
one of the Western States. The suspicions were exceedingly strong that the 
poison was introduced after death for various reasons. The old man having 
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been treated in his last illness for phthisis, his physician testifying to his 
having died of this disease, and to his having presented no symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning before death. 

The body was buried four (4) years, during which time no suspicion of 
foul play appears to have been entertained. In the meantime, the widow 
again married, and the suspicion of poisoning was bruited about. The 
woman was accused of the crime, the body was exhumed, and a chemical 
analysis revealed the presence of this poison in the stomach and liver. 

The defence was that the poison was designedly introduced into the 
body not very long before the disinterment, the body being kept in a vault. 
The case, singularly enough, having had a preliminary hearing, was 
abandoned. 

Illustrative’ of the same, we have an article by Dr. Victor C. Vaughan 
(physician and surgeon, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Aug. 1888): ‘‘ During the 
past six months there has been tried in this State a murder case, in which 
the question arose whether arsenious oxide could diffuse after death, after 
it had been mixed with water, and injected into the rectum or mouth, or 
both.” 

Since direct experiments by others, and by the author himself, as will be 
seen hereafter, seem to prove that the absorption of poisons after death 
does take place, it must necessarily become an important factor how in such 
cases to differentiate ante-mortem from post-mortem poisoning. The 
methods are very limited. Perhaps the most reliable as well as the most 
conclusive evidence of anti-mortem poisoning are the symptoms manifested 
by the patient before death. Of little less importance is the revealing of the 
presence of the poison by chemical analysis in the interior of a large organ, 
as for instance, the liver ; since it does not appear to be likely that a poison 
introduced after death could penetrate by imbibition even to the interior of 
so large an organ. That Professor Reese attaches much importance to the 
detection of the poison within organs will become evident by the following 
extract from the article before mentioned. Says Professor Reese: ‘‘ If the 
poison were.found on the exterior of the organs only, and not in their 
interior, after a careful research, I should regard it as a true case of ‘ Post- 
Mortem Imbibition.’” 

In this connection a digression may be allowable relative to the impreg- 
nation of adead body from arsenical soil into which it is sometimes 
unfortunately placed. In those cases, where owing to suspicions of poison- 
ing, it becomes necessary to disinter a body for legal purposes, it is often 
found that the coffin in which the remains are deposited has burst open, 
thus allowing the contents to come in contact and mingle with the soil 
(which in some rare instances contains arsenic), At the trial of these cases 
the counsel for the defendant, hard pushed for a defence, and whose only 
resource lies in a choice between ‘‘insanity”’ and ‘‘arsenical impregnation 
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from the soil,” in some cases selects the latter. The actions of lawyers in 
setting forth such groundless defences, being cognizant of the impossibility 
of the transudation taking place, and living in the light of present scientific 
knowledge, might be looked upon as of doubtful propriety Unfortunately . 
in order to show that such a course is frequently pursued, it is only neces- 
sary to search the actions taken by the Commonwealth in the trial of cases of 
this nature, when it will be found that along with a chemical analysis of the 
organs, there is also a chemical analysis of the soil. Indeed, this mode of 
action was taken in a recent case of arsenical poisoning occuring in this 
city (Philadelphia), in which the prisoner, although twice convicted, has 
not as yet been sentenced, on account of the existence of some of the so- 
called ‘‘ technicalities.” From the following opinions of certain toxico- 
logists who have made it a study, it will be seen that it is regarded as 
impossible for this contamination to take place. 

Professor Reese (Proceedings of College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
1877) says: ‘‘In the few cases in which arsenic has been discovered in 
cemetery soils, it has invariably existed in the insoluble state generally in 
combination with either lime or iron. Indeed, it cannot be extracted from 
such soils even by boiling water, but the agency of hydrochloric acid is 
required to render it soluble; consequently, it is impossible that arsenic 
should be capable of transudation from the soil into a dead body.” 

This assertion is corroborated by the direct experiments of Orfla (Acad. 
of Med., June 29, 1847), who showed that bodies buried in arsenical earth 
for a period of three (8) months, did not acquire any arsenical impregnation 
from arsenical soil. But even admitting that it is possible for a body to 
become impregnated from arsenical soll, it could be easily determined in 
case a body contained arsenic, whether it derived the poison by contami- 
nation with earth, or whether the poison was introduced into the body ; by 
taking two samples of earth, one from the immediate contact with the 
coffin, and the other from the same strata, but in an adjacent portion of the 
cemetery, and subjecting both to a chemical analysis; if the analysis 
revealed the poison in the coffin soil, and not in the adjacent soil, then it 
would be evident that the soil was contaminated by the body and not the 
body by the soil. 

With a view of determining whether it is possible for a poison intro- 
duced into a dead body, to penetrate through the various organs, and be 
recovered by chemical analysis, a series of experiments were conducted. 

A small dog was killed, and into the stomach was introduced, by means 
of a flexible catheter, two ounces of water containing twenty grains of 
arsenious oxide. The animal was placed in a pine box, buried, and at the 
expiration of sixty days was exhumed. The following organs, viz., the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, lungs, heart and brain, were then removed. On 
the surface of the organs were observed brownish-black spots. The organs 
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were found to be in a remarkable state of preservation, especially the 
kidneys. The brain was only slightly broken down, but the dura matter 
was intact. <A bright yellow spot of the size of a small pea was observed 
on the urinary bladder. 

The organs removed were placed in separate glass jars, and then sub- 
jected to a chemical analysis. The process employed for the recovery of 
the arsenic being the ‘‘Frenious and Babo” or the hydrochloric acid and 
potassium-chlorate method, with the purification method of Otto. These 
are as follows: ‘‘The organ is cut into small pieces, and hydrochloric acid 
and water added. The mass is heated to near but not quite the boiling 
point on a sand bath. Potassium chlorate is added, in portions, the mass 
being stirred continually. The chlorine evolved disintegrates the organic 
matter. The mass is stirred and heated until all the chlorine is driven off, 
and becomes homogeneous. The volume is kept up by adding water. 
Allow to cool and transfer to a moist linen strainer, and strain until the 
filtrate is clear, restraining all that is turbid. The residue is washed well 
with water. The arsenious oxide has been oxidized by the potassium chlo- 
rate to arsenic oxide. Reduce to arsenious oxide by adding an excess of a 
solution of sulphurous acid gas, the excess of gas being known by the odor. 

The mass is evaporated to twice the volume of hydrochloric acid used ; 
cool and filter if necessary, Thoroughly saturate while warm with a 
washed stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, which will throw down the 
arsenious oxide, oxide, organic matter, sulphur and the sulphides of other 
metals. Filter, wash the residue until the washings are free from chlorine. 
The residue is washed with a fewc.c. of water containing ammonium 
hydrate. The sulphide of arsenic will be dissolved by the ammonia water 
and pass through. Evaporate to dryness in a water-bath, and add a few 
drops of nitric acid to destroy the organic matter ; the nitric acid will also 
oxidize the sulphide of arsenic to arsenic oxide. Evaporate to dryness and 
repeat until the mass has a yellow color. To the dry residue add a small 
quantity of a solution of potassium hydrate and powdered carbonate of 
soda, and evaporate again. The potassium hydrate will combine with the 
arsenic oxide, forming potassium arsenate. Evaporate to dryness, and add 
three or four drops of concentrated sulphuric acid. Heat on naked flame 
until vapors of sulphuric acid cease to arise. The sulphuric acid will clear 
the organic matter. Pulverize the residue if necessary, add 25c. c. of 
water, and one drop of sulphuric acid to acidulate. Boil and filter. 
The filtrate which contains arsenic oxide should be colorless. Reduce 
arsenic oxide to arsenious oxide by an excess of a solution of cul- 
phurous acid. Concentrate until all of the sulphurous acid is gone, and 
about 20 c. c. remain. 

The reagents employed in the extraction of arsenic, themselves fre- 
quently contain this substance, notably those of zinc and sulphuric acid ; 
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hence, it becomes necessary to test all reagents to determine that they are 
absolutely free from this poison. None but ‘‘chemically pure” reagents 
were employed, the sulphuric acid being found to be such after subjecting 
it to Marsh’s test. On the application of Reinsch’s test to the hydrochloric 
acid and copper foil, they also proved to be reliable. Summary of results 
obtained by chemical analysis of the organs removed from dog containing 
arsenic: The extracts obtained from the stomach, liver, kidneys, lungs, 
heart and drain were subjected to Reinsch’s test, and from ali of these organs 
arsenic was recovered. In each case a sublimate was obtained on the side 
of the reduction tube, which, placed under the microscope, revealed the 
presence of arsenic by exhibiting many beautifully formed octohedral 
crystals. It should be remarked that the results obtained from the examin- 
ation of these organs were about equally striking, with the exception of the 
brain, which gave somewhat less marked reactions. 

On examining the literature of the subject of the ‘‘ Post-mortem imbi- 
bition of poisons,” it will become apparent that it has not received the 
amount of attention it so justly deserves. Indeed, so far as the writer has 
been able to learn the only investigations pertaining to the subject are those 
of Drs. Victor C. Vaughn, Kedzie anc George McCracken. 

Dr. Vaughn in the first of his experiments (physician and surgeon, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, August, 1888), used a musk-rat injecting into the mouth 
and rectum by means of a syringe fifty (50) grains of arsenious acid 
suspended in cold water. The rat was buried twenty-five (25) days, and the 
organs subjected to a chemical analysis, which revealed the presence of this 
poison in the kidneys, liver, lungs, stomach and contents, large intestine, 
small intestine, heart and brain. In his second experiment a cadaver was 
used, an unweighed quantity of arsenious oxide was introduced into the 
mouth and rectum, the body being then placed in a cellar for twenty-five 
(25) days. The brain was broken down, and in a semi-fluid condition, the 
rest of the organs firm. Chemical analysis revealed the poison in the right 
and left kidney, liver, lower lobe of right lung, heart, rectum, spleen, 
stomach and brain. 

Dr. Kedzie, of the Michigan sete anata College, worling inde- 
pendently, made experiments on a cat with like results. In again referring 
to the results of the experiments by the writer, it will be seen that arsenic 
was recovered from the brain of the animal into which this poison had been 
introduced. The fact that a poison, introduced after death, can penetrate 
through the various tissues and saturate the great nerve centers, protected 
and surrounded as they are by a bony casing, must be looked upon as an 
astonishing as well as an interesting fact. Upon this point Dr. Reese 
(Transactions of College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1877), observes: “‘ It is 
scarcely conceivable that a poison introduced into a body after death could 
penetrate by imbibition within the cavity of the cranium and spinal cord.” 


* 
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In the experiments of Dr. Vaughn, the following explanation is offered 
for having found arsenic in the brain, viz., ‘‘ In injecting the solution into 
the mouth, the syringe used clogged up, and on attempting to force it free, 
a portion of the fluid was observed to flow from the nostrils, some of this 
fluid probably adhered to the pharynx.” 

In the writer’s experiments, when the dog employed was being placed in 
the box, a small amount of fluid was observed to trickle from the nostrils. 
Whether the presence of arsenic in the brain was due to the foregoing 
accident or not is uncertain. In a series of experiments on ‘‘ Post-Mortem 
Imbibition of Poisons,” Dr. Geo. McCracken introduced the three poisons, 
viz,, arsenic, tartar emetic and corrosive sublimate, and subsequently 
recovered them by chemical analysis from several organs. 

Though always allowable, it is not our purpose to attempt to draw 
positive deductions from the facts adduced, but rather to allow our own 
results, which have been gained by a strictly scientific process, to speak for 
themselves. In conclusion, however, it may be remarked that the hypothesis 
that arsenic through the process of post-mortem imbibition from the 
alimentary canal is, by careful chemical analysis, discoverable in the brain, 
recetves entire confirmation from the present researches, 


The supposititious case submitted by Dr. MILLER in the 
foregoing interesting paper, the case cited by Prof. John 
J. Reese, the dicta’ of ORFILA and of ROBERT CHRISTISON 
and the more recent case cited by Dr. Victor VAUGHAN, 
of the murder case in MICHIGAN, raise Medico-Legal 
questions of great interest to Medical Jurisprudence, and 
should awake careful research by Toxicologists : 

- How can the chemist discriminate from a scientific 
examination of the cadavre at the autopsy, whether the 
poison was administered before, or after death ? 

Dr. MILLER seems to be of the opinion, that the 
absorption of poisons take place after death; he calls 
attention to indications by which it can be discriminated; 
and cites PRorF. REESE’s opinion, that the location of the 
poison, if found in the exterior of the organ, indicates 
post mortem imbibition, if in the interior ante mortem 
poisoning. | 
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Both REESE and ORFILA agree, that the cadavre could 
not absorb from the soil sufficient arsenic, to have caused 
death if taken internally during life, but the experiments 
made by Dr. VAUGHAN, DR. KEDzIE, and DR. GEORGE 
McCRACKEN, would strongly tend to prove, that arsenic 
introduced after death by mouth or rectum, would pass 
into the organs by absorption. 

This question is doubly interesting from its importance 
in another class of cases, to which we desire to call the 
attention of chemists and toxicologists throughout the 
world. : | 

The writer has been consulted professionally on a case 
presenting the following singular circumstances. 

An elderly prepossessing man, marries a wealthy 
maiden lady, evidently for her money. After a time she 
dies, with many of the symptoms of arsenical poisoning, 
her physician is wholly baffled as to her disease, not, of 
course suspecting poison, as the husband is a clergyman 
having the full confidence of the community, though 
the wife, shortly before death, had requested a female 
relative, not to leave her alone with the husband, but 
without disclosing the nature or character of her sus- 
picions, if she entertained them. 

Immediately after death in a country village, the 
husband orders the body to be embalmed, and the whole 
abdominal cavity is filled, with a solution containing an 
unusually large quantity of arsenic. 

Facts and circumstances, satisfy some of the relatives 
of ante mortem poisoning, and arouse strong  suspic- 
ions of others, but the body was buried without an au- 
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topsy. The solution—assuming that arsenic would ab- 
sorb after death—would of course thoroughly impregnate 
the organs with more than sufficient arsenic to cause 
death. In other words an analysis of the body post 
mortem would show arsenic, in large quantities, and more 
than enough to cause death. 

The question submitted to the chemists who were 
consulted was: ‘*‘Can you discriminate by chemical 
analysis, on an exhumation of the cadavre, between the 
arsenic we are sure to find therein, that which was 
produced by absorption post mortem in the embalming 
process, from the arsenic or other poison given before 
death, and which undoubtedly caused death ? 

Can the chemist by any means now known to science, 
detect the murderer who poisons his victim, and at 
once, thereafter fills the body with an arsenical solution 
under the pretense of embalming it, using an extra large 
quantity purposely ? 

In the case under consideration, a strong array of 
circumstantial evidence was accumulated, aside from 
the conduct of the husband, evident suspicions of the 
wife, the opinion of the medical men, and the symptoms 
of arsenical poison, prior to, and immediately preceding 
death. 

A relative set on foot an inquiry, which showed that 
the husband had made several marriages before, in two 
of which deaths had occurred, in a similar manner, 
immediately followed, by a like process of filling the 
abdominal cavity with arsenic in strong solution, under 
pretense of embalming, but no criminal investigation 
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or judicial proceeding had been instituted, though strong 
suspicions, had been entertained by the relatives of one 
of the former wives. 

The medical men, and chemical experts consulted in 
the city of New York, while entertaining little doubt of 
the guilt of the husband, regarded the difficulty in 
fastening the crime upon him, by the analysis so great, 
_as to dissuade the relatives, from an arrest and the 
scandal of a trial. 

He has thus far escaped even an arrest, and has since 
though quite old, again married in a remote section of 
the country. The relations of all the dead wives, will, 
no doubt, watch this clerical Blue Beard’s course, and the 
last wife’s death, with interest, to see if a similar course 
is pursued. The scientific interest in the question which 
is presented to chemists throughout the world is : 

How can we discriminate so as to detect and differen- 
tiate the poison, taken ante mortem, which caused death, 
from the poison purposely introduced after death into 
the abdominal cavity or per rectum, for the purpose of 
hiding the crime under the pretense of embalming the 
body ? | 

The experiment should be conducted carefully with 
each kind of cases, upon animals, and the differentiation 
carefully noted and studied, and the discrimination should 
be most thorough and ample. We shall publish with 
pleasure, any communication made to us by chemists 
throughout the world, upon the subject. If this differ- 
entiation can be accurately made, so as to justify the 
toxicologist in swearing positively, and to take the case 
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out of the realm of uncertainty, so that the jury would 
not be in sufficient doubt to give its benefit to the accused, 
it would in the case in point bring this clever scoundrel 
yet to justice. There is sufficient arsenic in that body to 
preserve it perfectly for years, and the analysis could be 
made in the future as well as now, or in the past. His 
only escape would be to steal the body, which could 
hardly be done, and if done, would furnish a still farther 
link in the very strong chain of circumstantial evidence, 
surrounding the case. 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. E. W. CHAMBERLAIN’S PAPER ON THE 
‘“*“DRUSE CASE.” 


(February Meeting, 1887.) 


President CLARK BELL, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. R. B. Kiwsartn.—Mr. President: Without discussing the propriety 
of the conviction of Mrs. Druse, although I might have something to say on 
that subject, I must object to Mr. Chamberlain’s criticism, upon his pro- 
fesssion and my profession, and also his strictures in regard to the jury 
system, in which, permit me to say, I cannot agree with him. 

Again, Ido not agree with him, in the way that he has presented the case 
of Mrs. Druse, or in his criticisms, upon the opinion of the Governor, 
which I conceive to be manifestly unjust. 

I do not believe in that way of presentation, of the case to this learned and 
scientific body. 

If we go into the period called change of life in a woman, ten comes 
at about forty-five, like the grand climacteric in man at sixty-three, I say 
simply that the change is a natural one. If I am wrong, my friend Dr, 
Carnochan is here and can put me right, but I doubt if one woman 
in ten thousand, goes crazy when the change comes. 

Beyond that, I cannot agree to the slur upon our judiciary. I am free 
to say that there is a great temptation for the District Attorney, in posses- 
sion of a cause for the people, to do his best to convict, when he 
ought not to be carried away by any ambition on that subject, but Ido not 
believe that the judiciary, are carried away by any such feeling. On the con- 
trary, I think that the charges of our judges, in criminal cases, are essentially 
fair, and felt to be so by our professional men, and I am very sorry to 
find one here to-night that thinks differently. 

I put in my protest, not in regard to the Druse case, but to the 
general case, where I think our friend has travelled out of the way to thus 
attack our profession, the jury system, and the judiciary, and has made be- 
sides a little mistake, so far as women are concerned upon the change of life. 
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Beyond that, so faras personal feelings are concerned with regard to 
Mrs. Druse, and so far as the question of sex is concerned, the subject 
challenges all our sympathies—but I must protest against our friends travel- 
ing out of the record—with regard to our judges being determined to con- 
vict, which I do not believe, and with regard to the feeling and uncer- 
tainty of juries. 

Now, with that exception, I would heartily vote, or move, indeed, a vote 
of thanks for the information which we have all received in regard to this 
case. 

Dr. Penr.—After all, whether a man is sane or insane, human life must 
be protected, and it is, perhaps, a sentiment in the community, that too 
much stress must not be laid on the side of clemency; that we should not 
allow the law to be abused by the specious explanations, which are made in 
behalf of a criminal, and the community feels safer when they know that 
the judges and the governor and all the officers of law are inexorable, and 
that it requires a very great burden of proof to relieve a criminal—a person 
who has performed a criminal act—from the responsibility of that act, and 
there is very great danger, in our going toofar, inthe matter of excusing 
men and women, on the ground of their having been actuated by an insane 
impulse. 

Now, in regard to the great case of the murder of President Garfield, I had 
this feeling, that probably the assassin may have been an insane man, and 
yet I believe that there will be fewer murders by insane men, than 
there would be if Guiteau had not been punished. I believe there isa bor- 
der land, where a person subject to insane impulses, can control himself, 
and the punishment of that class of persons, forces them to restrain them- 
selves, from the commission of an act, towards which their impulses lead 
them. 

But there are cases in which all the circumstances of the crime, show that 
the treatment of the person, who at last was wrought up to the commission | 
of the crime, was such as for the time to deprive them of reason, andto de- 
prive them of all ability of self-control, and I regard that case of Walworth, 
who killed his father, as just such a case. This father of his, had abused 
his mother, had written her letters, had thrust matters upon her which 
caused her such distress and anguish, that it became almost insupportable. 

This young man was devoted in his affection for his mother. He felt 
with her, sympathized with her. Hewas naturally of a morb‘d disposition, 
and finally, as a culmination of the abuse, which his mother had received, 
he was driven mad. | 

That was my view and I had this view, that if Charles O’Connor had 
shown a little warmth of feeling, and knew how to appeal to the sentiments 
of a jury, and had said: ‘‘Gentlemen, is there a single one of you, who 
would not have done the same thing under the same circumstances ?” he 
would have carried the jury with him. 
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The result was that the young man diddieinsane. He was not acquitted 
on the ground of insanity, but was convicted and sent to prison, but while 
in prison he was proved to be insane. 

Mr. ALBERT Bacu.—Mr. President, it seems to me that the paper with 
which we have been favored this evening should suggest thoughts differ- 
ent from those expressed by the two gentlemen who have preceded me, and 
while I heartily agree with Mr. Kimball in certain of his protests—and with 
the utmost courtesy for the reader I say it—at the same time it strikes 
me we should consider how to try the question of sanity or insanity, rather 
than the peculiar facts of the case referred to. 

The question of sanity or insanity, is one which has troubled the minds of 
experts from time memorial, and it is my opinion that it should 
never go, in the first instance, toalay jury. I do not believe that such a 
jury, even with instruction from the Court, or from expert testimony, is 
capabie of thoroughly understanding, or completely drawing the distinction 
between sanity and insanity, and it is my impression that all such questions 
should go before a jury of reputable experts on that subject. We appreciate 
the fact that men’s minds are governed, and to a certain extent, controlled, 
by their prejudices, or their pecuiiar crotchets; still, men who have given 
the subject the careful thought and the deep research, which only an expert 
can give it, are alone capable of expressing a comprehensive and a satisfac- 
tory opinion upon it, 

Now where insanity commences or where sanity ends, is a very, very 
difficult problem to solve, and there are many, as we know, who assert, that 
no man is thoroughly sane. At the same time, when there is a trial for 
murder, in which a human being’s life is in the hands of men, who 
cannot thoroughly appreciate the position in which the prisoner was, when 
the act was committed, that circumstance is so grave and so terrible in its 
import, that it should indeed give us and the legislature, reason to pause 
and determine, who shall decide whether a man was:sane or insane, when 
he committed a crime. 

In regard to the insanity plea, it is entirely too much derided. People 
think that, because through a few technicalities, certain criminals have 
escaped on a pleaof insanity, that, therefore, every man who pleads it, pleads 
it merely as a technical defence, without any merits, and we have that pre- 
vailing opinion throughout our community, I believe. 

Insanity, as a defence, to use a vulgar expression, is ‘‘ played out.” 
Everybody wants to get off on the ground that he is insane. Well, 
when a man pleads insanity it may justly be said, that with the ordinary 
lay jury the chances are that they may consider the plea ‘‘ played out,” 
and, in my opinion, it is because they do not understand thé subject, 
that they arrive at that conclusion. 

It is the most delicate point that a man can contemplate, that of being on 
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the border land between sanity and insanity, and the public prejudice 
against the plea of insanity is so great, that there is some risk of conviction 
through prejudice, simply because the plea is put in, and not from any 
thorough conviction in the minds of the jury that the man was not insane. 

Public clamor—which was referred to by our learned friend, who read 
the paper—is a mighty factor in securing convictions. Public clamor is 
something which at times is as difficult fora good man to get rid of the 
effect of, as of his religious belief. People become imbued witha thought and 
cannot get rid of it, do what they will. That prejudice clings to them, 
rendering it very difficult to get an impartial verdict. The old rule 
of law that those who dwell in the vicinage, are the best judges of the facts, 
may do for ordinary cases, but when life or death is involved, or the 
pulling down to shame and degradation a man who has stood on a high 
pedestal of virtue and honor, then I say, the people in the vicinage are not 

always the proper people to try his case. 

Dr. CARNOCHAN.—I believe with our friend opposite me,’ that insanity is 
very often pre-existing in the parties connected with crime. The brain is 
undoubtedly an organ of many virtues and vices, and one or more of the 
organs may be so disordered by irritation of various kinds, physical or men- 
tal, that the control is lost, and the healthy functions really are in abeyance 
or obedience to the morbid functions. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Clark Bell).—We should be glad to hear you upon 
the question, whether there isa tendency to insanity at the climacteric 
period in woman. 

Mr. CHAMBERIAIN.—And whether or not that may be aggravated by 
surrounding misusage or abuse. 

Mr. Kimpa.u.—And what proportion of women become insane at that 
period? 

Dr, CARNOCHAN.—There are certain organs brought into activity at the 
commencement of that change—the emotional. 

The full action of insanity becomes developed, and is manifested by 
some act, that draws attention to it, that is not the mens sano. We 
are al] living in an unnatural condition, more or less, the female is 
often liable to very peculiar conduct, at that period, and also some- 
times running into crime. 

Mr, KimpALu —May that not be so also at the menstrual periods? 

Dr. CaRNocHAN.—Not likely in a healthy woman. 

Mr. Kimpatu.—But at the change of life you think differently ? 

~ Dr. CARNOCHAN.—Yes, because certain organs of the brain may become 
so sympathetic, with the peculiar change which is going on, that under cer- 
tain circumstances, the vicious organs may become excited and insanity 
demonstrated by the vicious action. I am very sorry I came too late this 
evening to hear the learned discussion. 
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Dr. AMELIA Wricut.—I certainly cannot subscribe to what has been 
said in regard to women at the climacteric period. It is impossible that all 
women are insane at that time. 

Dr. CarnocHan.—Not every woman. I was misunderstood in saying 
that. They are more or less predisposed. 

Dr. AMELIA Wricut.—I hardly think so, universally. 

Dr. CARNOCHAN.—The menopause is more or less a natural action and in 
the course of nature, and not so perturbed in all instances as to create in- 
sanity, but there isa predisposition at that period of life, and during this 
predisposition through domestic trouble, physical abuse, etc., certain 
or gans of the brain may lose their balance. 

Dr. AMELIA WrieHt.—A woman at that period may be more likely to 
become insane, than at any other time, but that is all. 

President Bell asks Vice-President Dr. Carnochan to take the chair. 

Mr. Cuark BeLu.—Mr. Chairman: The topic is one of great interest to 
the people of the State and certainly must interest this society. It is a 
matter of regret to me that we do not know the facts of this case as de- 
tailed before that jury. All the newspaper accounts vary, to such an ex- 
tent, that it is impossible to know what the facts were. Upon that subject 
the Governor is better informed, than the general public. Certain of the 
public newspapers have undertaken to investigate this subject, some of our 
city press especially, and their accounts vary to such an extent, as to render 
it impossible for an unbiased mind, to come to.a definite conclusion. 

In regard to the Governor, it is perfectly safe to say, that he is an entirely 
just and conscientious man; I have known him from his boyhood, and I 
am sure that he is certainly not biased, or prejudiced against the accused, 
and he is a man as little influenced by public clamor as any person who has 
lately been in that chair, in this State. I quite agree with what ourbrother 
Bach and others say, in regard to the influence of public clamor, and that it 
affects the judiciary improperly as well as it does the bar. 

If the author of the paper means, in speaking of the uncertainty of the 
verdicts in criminal cases by the term ‘‘ fallacy in judicial proceedings” to 
go to the extent that he would do away with judicial proceedings in crimes; 
that is a species of iconoclasm to which Iam not willing to consent. Our 
present method, has come to us through centuries of practice, we have been 
taught to respect it, and until something better is offered we must accept it. 
I am inclined to think that my brother Kimball, and perhaps myself, 
may have misunderstood, the thought and tenor of the author of the 
paper in his remarks, in regard to that. 3 

What I understand the reader to mean is, that he considers, that the Gov- 
ernor and the public, should understand that what has been sometimes 
called “‘ the glorious uncertainty of the law’ should be a consideration, in so 
momentous a question as human life. af 
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_ Now in regard to the insanity of the accused, I will say, that in my ex 

perience and reading, I have never known a case of murder, accompanied by 
atrocities, or most extraordinary abnormal exhibitions, that did not indicate 
an abnormal condition of the mind, and I think those who have given 
this subject study, believe that these extraordinary and horrible atrocities in 
homicides, almost always indicate departure, from what has been considered 
the usual or normal mental condition. 

In regard to the meno-pause in women, I think most writers are of the 

opinion, that at that period, women are predisposed to that form of insanity 
which is pre-induced by disturbance of the organs of sex, more than at 
other periods, and there are many instances where during that period, in- 
sanity has been exhibited and shown. 
_ In regard to the action of the Governor, we have aright to say that our 
Governor will in this very case, or in any case, order an examination of the 
mental condition of any accused person, when any doubt exists, because he 
has done so in a very recent case, and the Governor who preceded him did 
so—President Cleveland. 

My learned friend cited the contents of a letter which the present Gov 
ernor wrote me April 7, 1885, upon the subject, in which he sends me 
copies of the action of Governor Cleveland in the case of William Henry 
Ostrander, and the present Governor was kind enough to enclose to me the 
report of the examining physicians and the law which regulates and governs 
such cases, and cited Sections of the laws of 1871, at pp. 658 and 652, 

The subject is one of great interest, and one which I am very glad _ to see 
has received the attention which it has, not only among the friends of the 
reader of the paper, but at the hands of the Society. 

Mr. Dante R. Lyppy.—There is one point in the paper which seems to 
imply that the exercise of clemency by the Executive should be an indi- 
vidual and arbitrary act on his part, and not one subject to well defined 
rules and well defined reasons for its exercise. Being a power vested in the 
Executive, it corresponds to the veto power, though subject to rules, and I 
should have been very much gratified, if he had in his paper indicated these 
rules, and I hope he will indicate them in his rejoinder. 

It must be shown that the case comes within the rules that govern these 
results, or that it has violated these results, or that such results do not exist, 
which I do not believe. | 

Mrs. Eucenta,M. Berry.—I don’t know as I ought to say anything, as 
I am neither a doctor nor a lawyer, but I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence With the insane, and my opinion was formed several years ago that 
criminals—great criminals—who have until that time sustained good moral 
characters, who are tender by nature, and come to be so changed that they 
can commit these atrocious crimes are almost all of them insane. I think 
you will find that true, if you investigate the matter as I have, with an ac- 
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quaintance and experience which includes a district of several hundred 
miles in area. 

Mr. E. W. CHAMBERLAIN.—Perhaps it is my misfortune that I am one of 
those plain, direct individuals who do not always take into consideration, 
as is sometimes best, matters of policy and expediency. Ishould have had 
my attention called, by a perusal of these papers which your President has 
kindly given me, to the fact that perhaps there may be some little delicate 
emulation between these two professions, which are brought here together in 
this fri endly intercourse, as to which shall uphold and maintain the highest 
dignity, and serve the best purpose, and so, perhaps, I have gone into this 
business a little too roughshod, and have not armed myself sufficiently with 
policy. 

I certainly desire to maintain the dignity of my profession. I love my 
profession. Its work is pleasant tome. I do not believe the dignity of my 
profession nor of any other profession, can be subserved or maintained by 
any other course than by truth and directness, and I think it is better not 
to assume a false dignity, but to take things exactly as we find them, and 
deal with them as we must ultimately. 

The papers narrate an occurrence which took place in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which my learned friend, Gen. Butler, 
figured, and they say he was sitting there chewing the end of an unlighted 
cigar, and one of the attendants told him very peremptorily that he must 
not do that. It was not long ago that a very learned gentleman from the 
West went there to argue an important case and his clothing was not de 
rigeur. He didn’t have any collar on, and that shocked those gentlemen 
mightily. 

Now, I want to say that I do not think, that itis consistent with the dignity 
of our profession, to proceed on any such grounds at all. The dignity of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, can only be maintained by the adminis- 
tration of justice correctly and impartially, and it is not in any sense 
important whether gentlemen go there with collars on or not. 

I want to. say further that I have no such respect for authority as leads 
me to overlook a wrong and to cover it up, and I have seen constantly in 
the course of my experience matters, that I want, very much to correct— 
matters that I think it is important should be corrected. 

This manner of proceeding in cases of insanity, it is very important 
should be corrected. We don’t know at what time some friend of ours 
whom we love truly, may be brought into just sucha situation as this 
unfortunate woman, of whom we have been talking to-night, and do just 
such a deed as she has done, and if done without moral accountability, we 
want some protection for that friend. 

There is a series of trials going on here in New York, and some of the 
proceedings in those trials, are very extraordinary and such asto shake con* 
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fidence in the administration of justice. Under the strong pressure of pub 
lic clamor, things have been done by public officials that never ought to 
have been done. The intimidation of the jury by bringing men into Court, 
to go through a show of signing a paper, directly for the purpose of intimi- 
dating one member of that jury, and then having a consultation over this 
paper by the Judge and the District Attorney, and even going so far as to 
make threats. 


I do not want to see such justice in this country. I have seen too much 
of it, and I want to devote myself—if I can do anything—to bringing 
about a very much better state of affairs than that. 


Public clamor is so powerful, so strong, and the proceedings of certain 
courts have conceded somuch to it, and have been so very unfair, that now 
one of those men in that series, who is about to be brought to the bar of 
justice very soon, is seriously contemplating whether he will not go into 
Court and say, ‘‘I am not guilty, but I will make no defence before this 
Court.” 


I look upon such a situation as a very serious one. As a lover of my 
country I cannot do otherwise. I think this trial in the case of Mrs. Druse 
is of the same nature. I want to see animprovement. I want to see more 
reliable justice. I want to see justice which is not open to such strong 
criticism. 

As for the Governor, while it makes no difference personally, I have no 
particular respect for his authority. He has a business to do, a duty to 
perform, and that, when well done, is all we can expect of him; but we do 
expect that that shall be well done, and as we are supposed to be living in a 
country where speech and thought are entirely free it is not improper to 
criticise the actions of the Governor, particularly in cases of such moment 
as this. 


I do not care to enter into a very lengthy criticism. In fact, I do not 
know that I can add very much to the interest of what has been said ; but, 
to summarize my ideas, if I have not correctly expressed them before, 
here is a woman at the time of life when there is shown a predisposi- 
tion to insanity. She has gone through an experience which might of 
itself induce insanity—which is quite sufficient to induce insanity. At 
the particular moment when this insane act is done, or when what may 
perhaps be insanity manifests itself, she receives treatment of very great 
aggravation. She is placed under circumstances which must necessarily 
stimulate the utmost activity of an unhealthy mind, if her mind is un- 
healthy, and all those influences combined together make it so exceed- 
ing probable that this woman is insane, that the omission to make an 
inquiry into it up to this time is really culpable, and that culpability at- 
taches to everybody who has had connection with the case, whether it 
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be the Judge or the Governor, or the counsel, or the jury. I say 
with all the respect to which those people are entitled, but I still say it. 

Now, my idea of the pardoning power is that for the merciful purpose of 
correcting the faults of justice, the pardoning power should be the same 
here ‘as it is understood to be on the other side of the water, a country from 
which we have derived many of our laws and institutions, and that is that 
the power is absolute. Iam entirely opposed to a Court of Pardons, which 
is but a continuation of proceedings had in Appellate Courts, and there is 
nothing in this record to make the Appellate Courts change the disposi- 
tion of the case. There is nothing that the Appellate Courts could 
have taken hold of to reverse the case. It was presented properly to 
the Appellate Courts, and upon the record and upon the matter that the 
Appellate Courts have before them they were perfectly justified in form- 
‘ing this judgment. 

Now, in the matter of pardon, when it comes to the last resort and 
there is an interest for granting it, I think that the power should not 
be hampered by any rules whatever, and the Governor of the State should 
be allowed to pardon for any reasons he chooses. 

I am not a believer in punishment as such, but I am a believer in the 
efficacy of correctional treatment for criminals, and I go so far in that 
direction, that I do not believe any punishment should ever be inflicted, 
merely as punishment and without any view to correction, and so I would 
very much extend the pardoning power, putting it, of course, into the 
hands of a discreet man, such as itisfair to assume the Governor of the State 
is, and letting him couple with his discretion such conditions as he may 
think, fits each individual case. 


I say that that pardoning power ought to be exercised very generally, so 
as to enroll almost every convict that finds his way into prison under that 
system. I believe that criminality could be very much lessened by such a 
course as that. I think itis a right view to take, and it is a view that a 
‘great many do take. 


But now the hour is late and I must hasten away. I have several notes 
here, but I have been pulled down and raised up again, by the gentlemen 
who eloquently discussed this paper, so that I think you have got all before 
you that I might add. 


Dr. Miinr.—I would like to ask on what grounds this gentleman believes 
this woman to be insane. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—I have stated that there is a strong probability that 
she may be found to be insane. Her time of life, the twenty years of out- 
rage that she has sustained and the specific outrage at the time of the mur- 
der which precipitated this whole twenty years, of outrage into one moment. 

Dr. M1nnE.—There are physicians here who say, that unless a woman is 
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predisposed to insanity, there is not one in ten thousand who become insane 
at that period. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—That may be true, but I think Dr. Carnochan spoke 
of this period as predisposing woman to such an attack; and do you not 
think, or rather do you think, as a medical man, that a person can sustain all 
that wear and tear and strain of the nervous system, that that woman must 
have gone through, during these twenty years of outrage, without being to 
a certain extent predisposed and very liable, to such influences as she may 
have been under at the time of the murder ? ®: 

Dr. MitNE.—It seems to me that if this woman had been insane at the 
time she committed this crime, there would still exist in her condition some 
characteristics, to indicate that there were symytoms of insanity in her. I 
should suppose that something during her trial, would have indicated that 
the woman was insane at that time, or that she would have shown signs of 
insanity since. | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—I doubt if a committee making the investigation 
could positively say, whether the woman was or was not insane at the time 
of the commission of the act. 


APRIL SESSION, 1887.—A regular meeting of the Medico- 
Legal Society was held April 13th, 1887, at the HoTEL 
BUCKINGHAM, The President Clark Bell, Esq., in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the March, 1887, meeting were read 
and approved asread. The following gentlemen pro- 
posed by President Clark Bell were on the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee duly elected active and 
corresponding members respectively— 


Active Members. 
Epwarp J. Cowes, M. D., Superintendent McLean 
Asylum, Somersville, Mass. 
Louis Lirvineston Seaman, M. D., New York City, 
was proposed by Dr. 8. N. Leo, seconded by Mr. Clark 
Bell and duly elected an active member. 
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Corresponding Members. 


J. G. PrnxHam, M. D. and 

P. O. Hoopsr, M. D., Supt. Arkansas State Asylum 
were proposed by Mr. Clark Bell and duly elected corres- 
ponding members. 

A netice announcing the death of Prof. Jean Theophile 
Gallard, M. D. Corresponding Member of this body and 
Secretary of the Medico-Legal Society of France, received 
by President Clark Bell from the family of the deceased 
Professor, was read and duly ordered on file. Mr. 
Bell made remarks in eulogy of the deceased, and of his 
career as a Physician and Scientist. 

Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman read the paper of the 
evening entitled—‘‘ Prison LaBor AND Pusiic Uviity.” 
Discussion was participated in by: Drs. Matthews, Leo, 
Seaman, and President Bell. | 


A letter from Mrs. C. E. Van Cortlandt, daughter of 
the late T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. acknowledging the 


. receipt of Medico-Legal Papers Series No. 3 from Mr. 


Clark Bell, was read and ordered on file. 
There being no further business before the Society on 
motion, the meeting adjourned. 
ALBERT BACH. 
Secretary. 


— 


DISCUSSION OF DR. SEAMAN’S PAPER, 
Dr. Matthews :—Dr. Seaman’s paper may seem vision- 
ary in some respects. The real point of the paper is to 
utilize the system of Convict labor. It seems to me that 
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it might lead to escapes, and it would take more men to 
look after them than their labor would be worth. Itisa 
good idea to make them work as much as possible. The 
paper has good ideas init. Iam not prepared to discuss 
it as I have not thought about it; but I am entirely in 
favor of it. 


Clark Bell :—Dr. Seaman, what would be your plan, 
supposing for example, this City desired to build a series 
of public docks at North River, which they need very 
badly? A short time ago I had occasion to walk near 
the Battery, where a wall of stone had been constructed, 
which was miserably done, as I noticed that it was up- 
heaving, and falling to pieces already. How would you 

practically propose to use the present population of the 
"prisons, on that work ? 


Dr. Seaman :—The present prison population is now 
moved from place to place. They could be taken from 
the dock, to whatever place they were to work at, and 
they could be transported in boats, as they are now from . 
Blackwell’s to Governor’s Island, and easily enough 
guarded. The gang might just as well be working as 
eating the bread of the public, and they could be taken 
directly from the Island and back again in boats. 


Pres. Clark Bell :—There is no trouble about conveying 
these Convicts. Under the French system the prisoners 
condemned to the galleys, were required to work out their 
terms, and you all remember in the earlier sentences of 
prisoners they were condemned to hard labor. That was 
part of the sentence and the theory of labor for prisoners 
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has been growing into our system and recommending it- 
self to all English speaking communities. . 

Dr. Seaman :—Provision should be made for them. 
That is practically the use the New York Herald is advo- 
cating for prison population to be put to. 

Pres. Bell :—-Superintendents of Insane Asylums and 
of prisons and the Humane Societies, are strongly favor- 
ing manual labor for their inmates—mainly of an agri- 
cultural nature, and those who are capable of doing me- 
chanical work, should be given such work to do. They 
* could engage in agricultural operations with similar 
good. The theory of the prisoner owing labor to the 
State, as a part of his punishment, is of doubtful justice. 
Prison labor as a measure of public utility, is quite prac- 
ticable. Dr. Seaman, the Author of the paper takes the 
ground that he was in favor of haying convicts in this 
country do that part of the public work which is for the 
public good. The public supply of water for instance, 
and that the prison and convict labor, should be used for 
that purpose. They should do that work. 

They do not bring a revenue to the State at present, 
and they cost the State a great deal of money. Of the 
public work that is being done on the Island at present-— 
for instance if they have to repair the Docks, instead of 
utilizing that labor, the public department is called upon 
to do the work, at public expense which should be done 
by the convicts for nothing. 

Dr. Leo did not hear the paper as he came in late, and 
spoke by consent on SEWAGE. 

Dr. Leo :—I think “Sewage” is a very important sub- 
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ject. When I was visiting the City of London I went 
where they dispose of the city refuse. They attach more 
importance to it there, than here. Ata meeting in Lon- 
don a gentleman read a paper, in which he estimated 
that the value of the Sewage in the City of New York 
was worth a great many millions perannum. The trou- 
ble in this City, is that more money is to be made by pre- 
venting the Sewage of the City than in the proper use of 
It. . 

The Sewage here is allowed to filter through the same 
places it used to. 

When I was in the City Health avarines there was 
a company formed to ascertain the cost of removing gar- 
bage and using it asa manure, which it guaranteed to 
do. Weall know that a very large sum could be saved 
in that way, thus doing away with ash barrels, and all 
that kind of thing. 

Some sort of Sewage is used for fertilizers. Many of us 
have seen the carts carrying the manure away from the 
railway stables. In fact one of the problems of the 
age often discussed is, what to do with gar- 
bage and ashes. I take up the morning paper, I read 
of the efforts of the Health Department to do away with 
it. I am afraid that our municipal government has not 
reached that state, that authorities are able to do the best 
they can for the people of the city. 

We spend enormous sums in cleaning the streets, and 
emptying ash barrels, and the same routine goes on year 
after year with the same results. 

I believe, if the Sewage, the garbage, and the ashes of 
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the City of New York were properly utilized, they would 
yield a revenue of millions to the Treasury. If you 
inquire into the last reports of the municipality of the 
City of London, you would find that their revenue was 
enormous from this source. I am not prepared to state 
how many hundreds of thousands of pounds it reached. 
at that time, but it was a very large figure. 

I remember observing in Paris at half-past five o’clock 
in the morning a number of women sweeping the streets 
and men carrying away the dirt to use as manure for 
grounds outside the City. 

This subject is one of great importance to the citizen 
and taxpayer, and I do not know of any subject better 
suited for a Society of this kind to agitate, than this of 
Garbage and Sewage. 

Fortunately we live in the great city of the United 
States, we have a reform Mayor, a reform Department, 
and I hope they do not limit it. The value of Sewage 
should be properly estimated and made a fertile revenue 
to this city. 

In the absence of Pror. J. J. ELWELL, of Cleveland, 
Mr. Clark Bell read his paper on-——CLASSIFICATION OF 
MENTAL DISEASES, Which had previously been read by 
title. | 

The following discussion ensued : 

Dr. Peet.—If you wish a nomenclature it is better to 
take a language that all are familiar with, and I sup- 
pose that was the idea in adopting the Latin language, 
which learned men of different countries could under- 
stand. 
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Dr. Seaman.—I would like to know to what school 
Prof. Elwell belongs. 

Prest. Bell.—I donot know what college gave him his 
degree of M.D. He is better known as a lawyer than a 
physician. He is more a jurist than a medical man. In 
the law we have had this struggle, we have had law 
Latin and law French and Latin forms phrases. We are 
now ridof all that. I quite agree with him in regard to 
writing prescriptions in the language of the country. 

In this country it was wise to throw away Latin in our 
legal forms; in Germany they have done away with 
them. We are coming to the doctrine of codes, written 
in the plain language of the land like the Code, 
Napoleon and the people understand these written codes. 
The people want them, the press wants them, public 
opinion is in favor of them, but there are some conser- 
vative men, and lawyers, that cling to the old way. 

As science advances we do not need Latin, and the 
language of the country is taking its place. In every 
science this is now true, in England, France, Germany, 
Italy and America, each savant now writes in his 
native tongue. We can recall the time when scientific 
works were mainly written in French, that was the 
polite language of the world, the language of Court 
diplomacy. That day has passed, none but Frenchmen 
think so any longer. English is spoken at Washington 
and London, German in Berlin, French in Paris. 

Dr. Seaman.—Would Prof. Elwell have English in 
Botany, or is he going to have any certain Code for the 
world? I do not see how it is possible in any true 
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scientific sense to have anything but Latin—it being the 
basis of all languages. - 
_ Dr. G. Grant.—It is very important to have 
one kind of language, especially in the matter of Botany. 
The scientific language of Botany, by the consent of all 
the world is fixed in Latin. | 
Prest. Clark Bell.—I think prescriptions ought to be 
written in English. There are dispensary druggists, and 
educated clerks who do not understand Latin well. If 
they were dispensed by physicians it would be all right. 
If you want medicines that are prescribed for in Latin, 
and you go to a clerk, he may make a mistake, and how 
many are made. If it was written in English he would 
not be so liable to make a mistake. I think that the 
law ought to require the physician to make his own 
prescription, or else write it in plain Knglish or in the 
language of the country where the prescription is made. 
I do not know how they can expect a common drug- 
gist’s clerk not to make a mistake. We would be at a 
loss here among educated men, if we were given a pre- 
scription—to read it—although we know something of 
Latin. I have heard that many physicians could not 
read their own prescriptions, much less put them up. 
Dr, Seaman.—I have known some literary men in the 
same predicament. Horace Greeley said he had three 
kinds of writing, one that he could read himself, one 
that the compositor could read and one that he’d be 
if any one could read. 
Dr. Matthews.—They have a United States Dispensary 
in every drug store, which they ought to consult. 
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Prest Clark Bell.—Y ou go into a drug store and present 
a prescription written in Latin. Suppose you are giving 
morphine and the druggist’s clerk makes a mistake, there 
is a serious result, you write certain marks or signs and 
they signify different quantities. It is very dangerous, 
these symbols and Latin words disguising powerful 
remedies or poisons. The French system starts from the 
decimal point. Frequently the shghtest mistake in either 
may lead to the death of all who take it, still it is being 
commonly used every day in the week in drug shops 
all over the City, with remedies even that will cause 
death, if mistakes are made. 

May 10th, 1887.—MEETING was held at BUCKINGHAM 
Hote, President Clark Bell in the Chair. “The minutes 
of the April meeting, 1887, were read by the Secretary | 
and approved. The following gentlemen were recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee for election :— 

Proposed by President Bellas active members : Judge A. 
J. Dittenhoefer, of N. Y.; Col. Edward C. James, of N.Y.; 
Wm. C. Burke, Jr., M. D., of South Norwalk, Conn. 

Proposed by Albert Bach, Esq., as active members : 
David Tomlinson, Esq., 140 Nassau street; John 5. 
Lindsay, Esq., 140 Nassau street. 

Proposed by Mr. Simon Sterne: Hon. Oscar Strauss, 
our U. S. Minister to Turkey, Constantinople, Turkey. 

Proposed by Dr. Peet as active member, Dr. {George 
S. Knickerbocker, Station L., ‘N. Y. City. 


Corresponding Member. — 
Walter Channing, M. D., Brookline, Mass. 
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On balloting, the gentlemen proposed were duly 
elected. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee reported 
as its unanimous action, taken at a recent Banquet ten- 
dered the Committee by Mr. Simon Sterne, a recom- 
mendation that the Society offer a first prize for the best 
essay upon a Medico-Legal Subject, of one hundred 
dollars and of fifty dollars as a second prize, to be 
awarded by a Committee to be named by the President 
of the Society, and limited to persons who are mem- 
bers of the Society at the time the award of the Com- 
mittee is made. The details to be fixed by the 
Committee, and that the fund for the prize be raised by 
subscription which had been signed for ten dollars each 
by nine members of the Executive Committee, and 
which would be open to members of the Society who 
desired to contribute for the purpose. 

On motion of Mr. Ellinger, the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee was unanimously approved and 
the Executive Committee empowered and directed to 
carry the same into effect. 

Louis C. Wurron, Esq., of the New York Bar, the 
Counsel of the Citizens Life Insurance Company was 
then introduced by the President, who, read a paper 
entitled—‘‘ THE PENAL ASPECTS OF SUICIDE.” It was 
discussed by Dr. 8. N. Leo, Dr. Gabriel Grant, Mr. 
Albert Bach, Mr. Morris Ellinger and President Bell. Mr. 
Whiton closed the debate. 

The reading of the paper announced by Mr. R. S. 
GUERNSEY for this evening, was, on account of the lateness 
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of the hour, postponed on his suggestion until the June 
Session. Mr. Bell announced the receipt from the 
Mepico-LEGAL Society OF FRANCE, of Tome IX. of its 
BULLETIN published in 1887, containing the record of 
its transactions from the session of Jan. 12, 1885, to 
that of Dec. 13, 1886, being complete for the years 1885 
and 1886, with the original papers read before that body, 
a volume of four hundred and twenty-seven pages. 

It was unanimously Resolved: That this volume be 
referred to the President, Mr. Clark Bell, Dr. 8S. N. Leo 
and Mr. Morris Ellinger for examination and report to 
the Society. ALBERT BaAcuH, Secretary. 

The Society adjourned. 


fae" Notice.—Subscribers, members or others desiring 
to cross the Atlantic by ocean steamship, will be able to 
secure extra cheap rates by.addressing the editor of this 
JOURNAL. 


JOURNALS AND BOOKS. 


CocOAINE IN OPHTHALMIC AND GENERAL SURGERY. By H. 
Knapp, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885. 


Cocoaine and its use may be said to have become somewhat 
epidemic among physicians in general practice as well as sur- 
geons and specialists. It has been almost the rage. Dr. 
Knapp translates the able paper, giving his experiments 
upon the eye (read before the Medical Society of Vienna) as 
the basis or piece de resistance of his brochure, to which he 
adds the American contributions of Noyes, Agnew, Moore, 
Miner, Roosa and himself, besides Mittendorf, Bosworth, 
Holt, A. H. Smith, Powell and a score of others. 

He quotes from Meyer, Ad Weber, Vulpian, Konigston and 
seven or eight European writers of celebrity, and concludes 
by general observations upon the drug in its pharmacological, 
physiological, and therapeutical action. 


THE Opium Hasit. By Asa P. MryuerT, M.D. 4th edition, 
1885. 


Opium ADDICTION, By J. B. Marrison, M.D. 1885. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Two brochures on a subject on which too lttle light has 
been thrown. The opium habit is not waning; it seems to us 
to be increasing. The medical profession, in the majority of 
cases, use. the hypodermic injection, which they have taught 
their patients, can be used with impunity and perfect safety 
for even headaches, or minor ills, till the evil is done, and the 
vice created. 

Would it not be well for some courageous physician to 
speak the truth about the vice, and its usual cause, and arrest 
the awful consequences witnessed by those who are familiar 
with, or addicted to the opium habit, 


FUNCTIONS OF THE Brain. By Davip FrErrinr. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 2d edition, 1886. 
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Dr. Ferrier announced, when this work appeared, that his 
object was to give the profession the, result of his experiments 
as to brain function. He widens this in the second edition, by 
rewriting much of the book, to embrace, in addition, what he 
regards as the best established facts, in recent physiological 
and pathological research, without, however, making any 
changes in his previously expressed opinions, regarding cere- 
bral localization. 

The work is divided into thirteen chapters. The first 
devoted to the structure of the cerebro-spinal centers, and the 
succeeding six upon the functions separately, of the spinal 
cord, the medulla obloganta, the menaphalon, and cerebellum 
general, the optic lobes, the cerebellum and the cerebrum. 

Chapters 8, 9, 10 and 12 are devoted to the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. A chapter on each of the following themes: elec- 
trical irritation, considered physiologically; one as to sens- 
ory centers; one to motor centres, and the twelfth consid- 
ered physiologically. 

The eleventh chapter is devoted to the functions of the basal 
ganglia, and the work closes with the thirteenth chapter, on 
cerebral and cranio-cerebral topography. 

There are 137 illustrations, and the publishers have done 
their share of the work very well. 

However observers may difier or concur with Dr. Ferrier, 
upon the theories and deductions he has so ably drawn, from the 
wonderful experiments on which he has based his own conclu- 
sions, there will not be two opinions among scientific men, as to 
the value and real lessons of his labors, nor of the admirable 
treatment made by this author of his topics. 

Dr. Ferrier quotes, and does fair justice to the labors of his co- 
temporaries, notably of Fritz, Hitzig, Dalton, Weir, Mitchell, 
Luciani, Hughlings, Jackson, Nothnagel, Bastian and others, but 
these do not change him, in the conclusions he reaches, and his 
work is convincing, able, and to the last degree, scientifically fair. 

Withal that charm of interest, that Luys throws over the 
general subject in his work, few who study them both will hesi- 
tate to give a decided preference to the English physician over 


the French observer, so far as their works go. To the physician, 
alienist or student of the brain or mind we,can say with emphasis 
that-Dr. Ferrier’s book should be read with careful thought and 
diligent study. 


ne 
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THE STORY OF METLAKAHTLA. 
Mr. Henry S. Welcome recites in this interesting book, the 
wonderful work wrought by Mr. William Duncan in, civilizing 
the Indians from cannibalism, in British Columbia, and the still 
more wonderful, not to say scandalous, manner, that these 
Indians and Mr. Duncan, have been treated by the English 
Church authorities, and the Canadian government, 

In a word, these Indians, numbering 1,000, have been robbed 
of their land, their churches, school-houses and dwellings, and 
are now seeking refuge from the Government of the United 
States in our newly acquired country, Alaska. 

The Pilgrims, who landed at Plymouth in 1620, had no graver or 
more just cause of complaint, than have these Christian Indians, 
educated in all kinds of handiwork ; and it is to be hoped our 
goverment, and the American Congress, and people, will furnish 
them with new homes in Alaska, and that we shall see planted on 
American soil, the nucleus of a movement in civilization, for the 
thirty odd thousand nomadic Indians, of the great far North, 
west, which will be felt through coming time. 
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GopEy’s Laby Boox.—The ladies like it. 

Grip.—Mr. Benough is making this journal a wonderful success in 
Canada. 

Puckx—Hits hard and cuts ane on existing abuses. 

THE AMERICAN—We have not received since it changed from Brooklyn 
Magazine. 

New Princeton Review—Has frequent articles of interest to scientific 
readers. 

THE CENTURY—Is contesting in England for supremacy with the old- 
established magazines. 3 

ArT AMATEUR.—Our readers who like art should see this journal. 

LiTTEvw’s Living AGE—Is as good as ever. 

Tue ForumM—Isa very ably edited journal. 

Lirre—Is the brightest and wittiest of the illustrated weeklies. 

THE NEUROLOGICAL pe ee —The death of Dr, Jewell will doubtless 
end its career. 

ALIENIST AND NEUROLOGIST—Maintains its old-time excellence. 

JOURNAL OF MENTAL ScreENCE.—Dr. Sachs is doing good work on this 
ournal, 

Minn in Naturn.—Is decidedly interesting, beautifully printed and 
valuable. 

THe New ENGLANDER YALE ReEviEwW.—AbDly conducted, with superior 
corps of contributors. 


JOSEPH GUISLAIN. 





By JuLEeEs Moren, M. D. 


Hospice Guislain, Belgium. 





Guislain was born in Ghent, the 2d of February, 1797, 
and began his medical studies, in the school of medicine 
of the department of the Schelde, and took his degree of 
physician in 1819. 

From that time, commenced his first interest in the 
welfare of the insane, with whom he came first in con- 
tact in an asylum of the town. He witnessed the inhu- 
man treatment inflicted upon these poor beings and his 
generous heart was moved. He decided to help these 
-unfortunates and directed his studies to mental diseases. 
In 1827 his Trazte de Alienation Mentale et les Hospices 
des alienes was published. In this work he depicts the 
sad position of these poor people and shows the moral 
and physical methods by which their health may be re- 
stored. This book was a success and Guislain was ap- 
pointed chief physician of the Insane Asylums in Ghent. 
In 1835 he published his Trazte sur les Lois. and from that 
moment he never doubted the possibility of the recovery 
of these people, till then abandoned and victims of the 
most revolting ignorance and carelessness. This work 
was quite a revelation, and had the honor of being 
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translated into different languages. Guislain became with 
Pinel the liberator of the insane; all his life was then 


devoted to their cause. 
Children have their St. Vincent de Paul and the deaf 


and dumb have their Abbe de I’ Epee, but till that day 
nothing had been done for the Insane. In 1888 he pub- 
lished un Hapose de  Htat des Alienes en Belgique, in 
. which he describes to us the patients kept in their fam- 
ilies more numerous even than those who were in the 
Asylums. It was thought the patients did not feel heat 
or cold, nor the bad treatment inflicted upon them. 
These poor unfortunates were badly fed, left to them- 
selves, in houses squalid beyond imagination. 

Cheerless, forgotten by those whom once they loved, 
they generally died, for want of care. In the public in- — 
stitutions their situation was not better in any respect ; 
they were locked up without the order of a physician ; 
there was no protection for them at all. 

It devolved upon Guislain to awaken the Government 
from this apathy, and a commission of ten members was 
intrusted with the duty of improving the condition of 
the insane. Guislain was the reporter, but in spite of 
all his activity, it was not till 1850 that the Parliament 
adopted a law, which spoke in favor of the insane. This 
improvement, however, did not prevent Guislain from 
continuing his philanthropic efforts. Wath the help of 
the criminal authorities he organized the asylums of 
Ghent, and in 1851 the commission of the civil hospitals 
built an asylum (modele), which is to-day world-re- 
nowned. The old prison is to-day a palace, the jail, 
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locks, chains have disappeared and have made room for 
beautiful lawns, where green grass and flowers are found 
in abundance. 

From that time a great many asylums were built. 
Guislain was Professor at the University of Ghent and 
lectured upon Philosophy and mental diseases. This 
last course was published in 1852, under the title Lecons 
orales un les Phrenopathey. This edition was soon. ex- 
hausted and where it was sold it was necessary to pay 
a price higher than it had cost the book-seller. D. 
Yugeles published in 1871, a new edition with notes, pre- 
pared by Guislain himself for a later edition, augmented 
by a notice of the chief progress which the Science of 
mental medecine had since made. It is in this refined 
work that one can admire the noble intelligence, the 
sure judgment, the profound knowledge and the phil- 
anthropic heart of the writer. 

He sacrificed all for the sake of the insane, he loved 
them, they constituted for him a family, to which he de- 
voted his existence. A great many authors praised this 
great man, but it was left to a foreign physician, Dr. 
Brierre de Boismont, to put in a clear light the merits of 
this great scientific man and the noble qualities of the 
great philanthropist. His name, esteemed by all physi- 
cians, who pay attention to mental diseases round the 
world, was immortalized after his death, which occurred 
in 1860. The asylum for which he spent the best part of 
his life bears his name, and the commission of Ghent 
rendered thus a well-deserved homage to the reformer 
of asylums, and the liberator of the insane. 
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More than that Guislain, extended his sphere of action 
to the development of mental diseases. He worked ar- 
dently to obtain a law against alcoholic excesses. Ina 
word, he did not lose a moment in his life, he was a gen- 
uine thinker, but practical and of unequalled persever- 
ance. 

His last will was made in favor of the insane, he left 
for them and to the coming scion of the Hospitals in 
Ghent $10,000, besides his library and a collection of 
paintings, which is kept in the Hospital in Ghent. His 
marble bust, the work of Antoine Van HKnaeme was of- 
fered to him by his old pupils, in homage of his great 
talent and his devotion. It is kept in the public library, 
in the University of Ghent. | 


He was the founder and the president of the Society 
of Medecine in Ghent, and to this Society he bequeathed 
also a sum of money, to help defray the expenses of 
lectures, and to institute a prize every five years. As 
a man, Guislain was sincere, of a noble character, 
dreaming only of good. He was simple, unassuming 
and very amiable. The day he was buried was a day of 
mourning for his entire native town, because ong of its 
most worthy citizens was lost forever; a man whose 
only aim was to do good, who was in the habit of attack- 
ing abuses, but with great tact and strong argu- 
ments. As we have said already the memory of Guis- 
lain is not likely to be forgotten by a grateful nation. 

The Belgian Physicians, in a meeting in 1882, in the 
hospital ‘‘Guislain” declared loudly that not enough 
had been done for the benefactor of humanity, and they 
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decided to perpetuate his memory by erecting to him a 
statue. A public subscription was opened, the city and 
the provinces brought their contingent, but better still 
the physicians throughout the world felt it their duty 
to co-operate paying in this debt of gratitude. 

There was a competition among different sculptors of 
the country, and it was to M. Hausburs de Schaerheekler, 
of Brussels that the great honor fell of reproducing the 
noble features of this illustrious son of Belgium. While 
I write these lines the statue of Guislain is an object of 
admiration to the public, who visit the Salon des 
Beaux Arts, in the birthplace of the immortal physician. 

Ja: ML. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. | 

The gifted and lamented B. C. INGLEs, in response to a request for the por- 
trait of GUISLAIN, to be sent the editor of this Journal, remitted a fine copy of 
Dr. BurRG@GRAEVE’s work, entitled, ‘‘ Etudes Medico-Psychologiques de 
JosEPH GUISLAIN” (Th. Lesique, Brussels, 1867), which contains the por- 
traits we reproduce in this number of the Journal. The first is a copy of 
the bust ,of Guislain, by A. Van Eenaeme, and the other was the design of 
a statue in his honor by the same artist. 

Dr. Ingels engaged to write for the Journal the sketch that was to 
accompany these representations. Hissad death prevented this work by him, 
but to whom could it be entrusted better than to his friend and colleague, 
Dr. JutEs More, then President of the Société of Mental Medicine of 
Belgium, the friend, admirer, compatriot and colleague of Guislain, and 
who has now been made Superintendent of the Hospick GuIsLAIN, named 
in his honor. | 3 
- The statue here given must not be confounded with the statue about to 
be erected to the memory of Guisuarn. Dr. Morél has promised to send a 
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copy of that work in future, but it has not been received in time for the 
current issue. 

The name of GuIsLAIN and his memory{will remain immortal, and ‘like 
those of PrnEL,in France, CONNOLLY and the elder TuKE, of England, 
will stand as bright and lustrous lights, which will mark the changes they 
inaugurated early in our century, for;the amelioration of the condition of 
the unfortunate insane confined in public’and private asylums. 

The translations of the sketch of Guisiain ,from the French, was made 
by Mrs. Dr. 8. N. Lzo, to whom the thanks of the Journal are due. 
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THE HIGHLANDS. 


A FAMILY HOME FOR NERVOUS AND 
MENTAL -DISEASES. , 
WINCHENDON, MASS. 


Tris ‘‘ Family Home’’ is conducted by Dr. Ira Russell and Dr. Frederick W. Russell, both of whom 
have made the study and treatment of mental and nervous diseases, physical and nervous exhaustion, 
opium and alcoholicinebriety a specialty. The Home is not an.institution or asylum. Itisto allin- 
tents and purposes a ‘‘ Family Home,” where everything is made as homelike as possible. Patients 
are not subjected to the care of common nurses, but are provided with companions. Intelligent 
gentlemen are employed as attendants and companions of the male patients, and educated American 
women of experience are the attendants and companions of the lady patients. 

The feeling of social degradation that is commonly felt py patients in Retreats and Public Institu- 
tions, who are subjected to the control of uncultivated nurses, is not experienced here. The utmost 
possible liberty is permitted, under suitable guardianship, to allthe patients, and each one is regarded 
and treatedas amember of a private family. Each case receives the attention and study given to 
private practice, and when needed theablest medical talent in the country is called into consultation 

The Highlands, so called, isa pleasant mansion with cottages annexed, situated in the midst of 
ample grounds, on an eminence overlooking the town of Winchendon and the valley o ft Miller’s river. 
From the windows a superb range of hills and mountains can be seen, reaching from Wachusett in 
the south-east to Monadnock in the north-west. 

A piano room, billiard room, bow!ing saloon and ample 'stabling are provided on the grounds, 
The drives in the vicinity are considered delightful, and for healthfulness of location the Highlands 
are unsurpassed. ; 

Dr. Ira Russellis the founder and superintendent of the Home, and letters of inquiry can be ad- 
dressed to him, or to Dr. F. W. Russell, the assistant superintendent. For information we are permitted 


to refer to the following gentlemen : 





G. F. Folsom, M.D., Prof. Mental Disease, G. F. Jelly, M.D., 123 Boylston Street Boston, 
Harvard College, 15 Marlboro St., Boston. Mass. 
W.C. Williamson, Esq., 1 Pemberton Square, © H. Hughes, M.D., Editor of Alienist and 
Boston. Neurologist, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. H. Hardy, Esq., 23 Court Street, Boston. Ne E. C. Spitzka, 130 E. 50th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Rev. G, J. Magil), D. D., Newport, R. I. W. W. Godding, Superintendent National Insane 
Wm. A. Hammond, M.D.,43 W. 54th Street, Asylum, Washington, D. C. & 
New York. Clark Bell, Esq., Editor of the Medico-Legal 


8.G, Webber, M.D., 123 Boylston Street, Boston. Journal, New York City. 





Crystal Springs Sanitarium, Yates Co., N. Y. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


This Institute is conducted on strictly Scientific principles, and the true condition 
of every case ascertained by Scientific Tests. Antiseptic Medication and care a 
specialty. Heated by steam and lighted by gas. Telegraph Office, Telephone Office, 
Post Office and Livery Stable on the grounds. 

All diseases of the Kidneys are treated and cured here, often after all hope has 
been abandoned. See Scientific American, for May, ’83. Reliable testimonials to that 
effect can be furnished, and will be mailed to any address when called for. 

By the use of our mineral waters we positively promise to cure any sore or sores 
located on the surface of the body or the head, of whatever nature or length of stand- 
ing. Lately, with great expense, we have adopted a system of heating our mineral 
waters in coiled pipes before coming in contact with the atmosphere. Heated in this 
manner its effects are remarkable, both for drinking and bathing. Many people have 
been cured here who have failed to receive any benefit from the Hot Springs of 
Arkansas. Those suffering disease emanating from the blood will find no safer or 
surer place of cure, than the Sanitarium at Crystal Springs. 

Stomach and Bowel Diseases are cured in the use of these mineral waters. 

Guests may reach the Sanitarium by the following routes : From Elmira or Canan- 
daigua, by the Northern Central railway to Starkey. From Corning, Geneva, or 
Lyons, by Syracuse, Geneva & Corning railroad to Dundee. 


Address al] communications to 


ALEX pe BORRA, M.D., Crystat Springs SANITARIUM, 
Crystal Springs, Yates County, N. Y. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY. 


This Journal is devoted to the scientific study of Inebriety, Opium Mania, and the various dis- 
orders which both precede and follow. The many forms of Neuroses which arise from the action of 
these toxic agents are increasing and becoming more complex, requiriug special study, end as yet, 
are comparatively unknown to the profession. / 


Established in 1876, it was the first, and is now the only Journal published discussing the scientifie 
side of INEBRIETY. 


It occupies a field entirely new, and conflicts with no other publication, and hence has a circle of 
readers not confined to any one class. 

This Quarterly is a medium for the presentation of investigations and studies in this field ; also 
the official organ of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CURE OF INEBRIATES. 


publishing all its papers and transactions, and giving the practitioner a full review of the literature of 
this subject. 


Subscriptions, per year, in advance, $2.00. Specimen number, 50 cents. 
All books, magazines, and exchanges, with coatributions and subscriptions, should be addres to 


T. D, CROTHERS, M.D., Sec’y and Editor, Hartford, Conn. 


WALNUT LODGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


For the Special Treatment of Inebriates and Opium Cases. 
Such persons are recognized as diseased, requiring absolute removal from temptation ; rest, change 
of thought and living, with legal control ; also every means known to science to bring about restora- 
tion. ‘These combined with pleasant surroundings, and the influence of atrue CHRISTIAN HOME. give 


assurance of a permanent cure in most cases. the Lop@s# is attractively located in the suburbs, where 
a limited number of patients are received, all of whom come under the direct personal care and super- 


vision of the physician. Address, 
TD CROTHERS, M:D., Supt. , Hartford, Conn; 
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OF SCIENTIFIC, CLINI 7AL AND FORENSIC PSYCHIATRY AND NEUROLOGY. 


Intended especially to subserve the wants of the General Practitioner of 
Medicine, as well as to interest and instruct the Students of 
Forensic Psychopathology of all professions. 


CHAS. H. HUGHES, M.D., EDITCR. 


It will be the chief aim of this Journal toso present the clinical aspects of neurology that the medical 
student and the physician just starting out on his career may intelligently comprehend them. The ALIENIST 
AND NEUROLOGIST is not so much a journal for specialists, as it isa special journal for general pratictioners 
and advanced students of medicine, in which may be found more that pertains to morbid psychology and 
Neurology than may be found in any general medical journal, and so presented as to be of special value 
to every physician who aspires to the highest attainable practical advancement. 

The Medico-Legal aspects of such subjects as come within its scope, will receive full consideration 
so that it will beas indispensable to the student of Medical Jurisprudence as to the General Practitioner. 

Its columns will be open to the candid and impersonal discussion of all unsettled questions in Psychiatry 
and Neurology. Only matter of real value, and succinctly presented, will be admitted to its pages. 

nntributions of merit from competent sources of experience invited. 


Terms, One Copy 1 year, $5.00, Single Copy $1.50. 
Address, 3000 CHESTNUT ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Founded January 5, 1749. Reorganized October 2, 1785. 


The Oldest and Most Successful School in the Union! 
| More than 7,000 Graduates During the Present Century ! 


The reputation and character of &@ FASHIONABLE SCHOOL are designedly avoided. Solid learning, the diset- 
pline and development of the mind, the acquisition of true principles of morals and religion, and healthful physi- 
cal development are considered of paramount importance. No effort shall be spared to impart such an 
education to the pupils as will fit them for the highest usefulness in this life, and prepare 
them for an eternity of happiness in the world to come. All the arrangements and regulations of the 
household are adapted to these ends. The objects of the school, in the order of their importance, are: 
The formation of a proper character and proper habits of life; the development and discipline of the 
mental faculties, and advancement in learving. 

The students and teachers of the Seminary constitute one household, at the head of which stands 
the Principal and his wife. 

The whole nu.aber of students is divided, without reference to scholarship, and m-inly according 
to age and congeniality, into smaller families, over each of which two tutoresses preside. Of these 
families there are at present five, consisting of from fifteen to twenty young ladies each. The mem- 
bers of each family room together. Thatis, they have a common dormitory and lavatory ; they eat at 
the same table in the general dining-room, and look up to thesame teachers for direction and advice. 
For purposes of counsel and control, one of the teachers is with them at all hours, to superintend their 
studies, to preserve order, to accompany them on their daily walks, to meals, and to church and cha- 
pel. Both teachers sleep in the same dormitory with the pupils of their charge. 

The organization of the pupils into divisions for study and recitations is totally distinct from their 
distribution into families. Like these. the number in each class is small, seldom numbering over 
twenty. A new distribution takes place every forty mipvutes. No recitation is permitted to exceed 
forty minutes’ duration, nor is the learner confined to one spot for a longer time 

There are four principal divisions—the Primary, Middle, Junior and Senior Classes ; but the pupil 
does not necessarily belong to any one of these exclusively. Sheattends thatclass to which she belongs 
by the acquirements she has already made in the particular study under consideration. 

A diploma will be awarded to all meritorious pupils who have been in the institution two or 
more years and who have gone through the highest course of study, and have passed a satisfactory 
examination. 

The pupils are not allowed to receive visitors at the school or to visit out of it, except with the 
express permission of their parents or guardians. Even with this authority obtained, the Principal 
must be allowed to exercise his discretion in giving his sanction to it. Nothing is more fallacious than 
the opinions of parents that it will contribute to the happiness of their daughters to have a visiting 
place in the borough. The choice of society within the institution itself is great. and all that may 
justly be desired ; and the responsibility of guarding pupils from evil iufluences when they pass be- 
yond our jurisdictiou is one that cannot be assumed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, visits of pupils in private families of the place, or at 
hotels, will not be permltted, except it be in the company of near relatives or judicious and old friends 
of the family. 

Bethlehem is easy of access from all parts of the Union. It isthe terminus of the North Pennsyl- 
vania Road, trom Philadelphia on the South ; from New Yor and the East it is reached by the Mew 
Jersey Central, Morris and Essex. and Lehigh Valley Roads ; from the North by either the Lehigh Val- 
ley or the Lehigh ana Susquehanna, and their connections ; and from the West by the same, connect- 
ing with the East Pennsylvania Road. Trains from Pittsburg to New York, via Harrisburg and Allen- 
town, pass by several times daily. 

Telegraph and express lines give additional facilities of communication with every part of the 
country. 

. The Session, or Scholastic year, begins in September and ends inJune. It is divided into three 
rms. 

The First Term of the One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Annual Session begins Wednesday, Sep- 

ember 9,1885, and ends Wednesday, December 23, 1885. 

The Second Term begins Wednesday, January 6, 1886, and ends Thursday, April 1, 1886. 

The Third Term begins Thursday, April 1, 1886, and ends Thursday June 24, 1885. 

The necessary expense of a fnll Session, or Scholastic year, is Two Hundred and Sixty Dollars. 

chis includes Board, Washing, Tuition in all the English branches, Instruction in | atin. Class Sing- 
ing, the use of the Library, Blank Books, Stationery used for school purposes, use of Readers, Maps, 
Globes, Philosophical Apparatus and Chemicals, Medicines and attendance by the Matron, except in 
cases of protracted illness, Special Lectures when given in the Seminary, Fuel, Lights, Bath, Pew 
hents, the use of Table Furniture, as Knives, Forks and Spoons; also Table Napkins and Bedding. 

_ The expenses of the year are divided as tollows : 


First Term, from September 9, 1885 to December 23, 1885..........ccceeeceeeee $100 00 
Second Term, from January 6, 1886, to April J, 1486....-.... 11 oct ccc eee 80 00 
Third Term, from April 1, 1886, to June 24, USSGi cd viscous Bose LAER clos eee 80 00 


The charges for Board, etc., as above, and for extra branches are required to be paid, per term, in 
advance. The first payment atthe time of admission 


Send for Circular. Address, 
Rev. J. BLICKENSDERFER, Principal, 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Established 1878. J. L. Hanna, Editor, 
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of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, important Decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, and the various State Courts, and other matters of interest to 


the Legal profession. 


OFFICE, 75 W. FAYETTE STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MARYDUAND. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY 


Tur AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY is published quarterly, at the State Lunatie 
Asylum, Utica, N. Y. The first number of each volume is issued in July. 


EDITOR, 


JOHN P. GRAY, M.D., LL.D., Medical Superintendent. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 
EDWARD N. BRUSH, M.D., 
G. ALDER BLUMER, M.D.. 
CHARLES W. PILGRIM, M.D., 
OGDEN BACKUS, M.D., 
THEODORE DEECKE, Special Pathologist. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Five Dollars per Annum, in Advance. 


Excuancss, Booxs ror Review, and Bustness ComMunicaTions may be sent to the 
Eprror, directed as follows: ‘‘JournnaL or InsaNrry, Stare Lunatic Asytum, UTIca 
N. Yo? 

The Journan now completes its fortieth volume. It was established by the late 
Dr. Brigham, the first Superintendent of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, and 
after his death edited by Dr. T. Romeyn Beck. author of ‘‘Beck’s Medical Jurispru- 
dence;” and since 1854, by Dr. John P. Gray, and the Medical staff of the Asylum. 
It is the oldest journal devoted especially to Insanity, its Treatment, J urisprudence, 
&c., and is particularly valuable to the medical and legal professions, and to all 
interested in the subject of Insanity and Psychological Science- 
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Referring to the different prices of the three varieties of Cider, we wish to 
explain that the russet fruit costs more, and ine juice requires more expen- 
sive treatment than the Crab, which needs but little handling or clarifying. 
The Carbonated is the juice of all varieties mixed, as they come to our mlll, of 
which we ground and pressed last fall 241,000 bushels, at an average cost of 
12 cents per bushel. It is simply filtered and bottled before fermentation has 
begun. No other labor is expended upon it, and we are consequently able to 
offer it at a very low price. 

The healthfulness of cider, or the unfermented apple juicc, as a beverage, 
is well known. 

We guarantee the absolute purity of our product, and, at the request of 
any responsible person residing within one hundred miles of this city we will 
forward a case by express, charges prepaid, for examination and approval, 
and if quality does not please, and we are advised within ten days after its 
delivery, we will order it returned and make no charge for samples that may 
have been used in examination. 
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For Mental ano Nenvous Diseases, 
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to Cromwell. 
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ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








“© The FACE GONE or the World,’ 





HE Foreign Magazines ore the best ene boat 6 of the ablest authors of Europe. Itis the aim 

of the ECLECTIC MAGAZINE to select and reprint a]] the representative articles thus given to 
the world. The subscriber has then at his command in a COM paee form the best digested work 
of the master-minds of the age. 


The plan of the Ecurcric includes SCHENCE, ESSAYS, REVIEWS, BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES, HISTORICAL "PAPERS, ART CRITICISM, 
TRAVELS, POETRY, and SHORT STORIES. 


ITs EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS comprise LETERARY NOTICES, 
dealing with current home books, FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES, SCLENCE 
AND ART, summarizing briefly the new discoveries and achievements in ‘this field, and 
consisting of choice extracts from new books and foreign journals. The magazine will strive 
earnestly to meet the tastes of the most thoughtful and intelligent classes, and to present articles 
by the leading thinkers on both sides of the questions absorbing the ‘attention of the religious, 
literary, scientific and art world. The field of selection will be mainly the English magazines, 
reviews, and weeklies, to which indeed most of the great continental authors are contributors. 
But articles will also be translated from the French and German periodicals for publication in 
the EcLEecTIc, whenever it is deemed desirable. The subjoined lists exhibit the principal 
sources whence the material is drawn, and the names: f some of the leading authors whose 
articles may be expected to appear : 


PERIODICALS. AUTHORS, 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, Rieut Hon. W. EB. GLAD. Pronk, 
- BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, ALFRED TENNYSON, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, 
SCIENCE MISCELLANY. E. B. Ty Lor, 
BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, PROFESSOR Max MULLER, 





CoRNHILL MAGAZINE, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
N&W QUARTERLY MAGAZINH, 
TEMPLE Bar, 
BELGRAVIA, 

Goop WorbDs, 

LONDON SOCIETY, 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 
THE SPECTATOR, 

THE ACADEMY, 

THE ATHENAUM, 
NATURE, 

KNOWLEDGE, 
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W. H. MALLOCE, 
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HENRY AINE, ETC., ETC. 


The aim of the Eclectic is to be instructive and not sensational, and tt commends itsely’ par 
ticuiarly to Teachers, Sch lars, lawyers, Clergymen, and all intelligent readers who desire to kee 


abreast of the intellectual progress of the age. 


STEEL ENCRAVINCS. 


The Eclectic comprises each year two large volumes of over 1700 pages. Each of thes 
volumes contains a fine steel engraving, which adds much to the attraction of the magazine. 


TERMS :—Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; five copies, $20. 


Trial subscription for three months, $1. 


The ECLECTIC and any $4 magazine to 


ene address, $8. Postage free to all subscribers, / 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 25 Bond Street, New York. 
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PROCESSES OF THE PHOTO-GRAVURE CO. 


PHOTO-GRAVURE.— By this process, the highest artistic effects are produced. Metal 
plates are engraved (in intaglio) by photography and printed in copper-plate presses. The 





effects produced by photography may be altered by the hand of the artist, values may be in- 
creased or diminished, and almost any omission or addition made. The work may be carried 
on till the desired effect is produced, and the edition is always uniform. The plates can be 
supplied when desired, or the Photo-Gravure Co. will do the printing. The results obtained 
by the Photo-Gravure Co. equal the best results obtained abroad, and reference to this effect is 
permitted to leading Publishers and Artists who have used these plates. Al classes of subjects, 


whether in half-tone or line, can be reproduced by this process. 


PHOTO-GELATINE PRINTING.—The results produced by this process are similar 
to what is known as Albertype, Artotype, Heliotype, Autoglyph, Phototype, Lichtdruch, etc., 
etc. The particular method used is that patented by Mr. T. C. Roche, and is believe to give the 
best results at the least cost. The Photo-Gravure Co. has in this department the best staff of 
printers in the country, and a most extended experience of the treatment of gelatine for the 
purpose of printing. All classes of subjects are suitable for reproduction by this process, and 
it is especially suitable for portraits, views, architecture, art catalogues, scientific and natural 
objects, book illustration, town, county and family histories, theatrical and general advertising, 
reproductions of engravings, machinery, animals and still life, copies of deeds, instantaneous 


effects, scientific records, mill labels, etc., etc. 


PHOTO-CAUSTIC PRINTING.—This term is applied to a modification of the results 
produced by Meisenbach, Ives, and others. By this modification the photographic effect is 
produced from stone. No attempt is made to produce engraved plates, but the printing is 
done by the Photo-Gravure Co., and by this means greatly better results are obtained than 
where plates are made and placed in the hands of the ordinary printer. The results are not as 
good as those obtained from Gelatine or by Photo-Gravure, but they are sufficiently good for 
a number of purposes where the quality of the higher grades of work is not necessary. . It is 


applicable to all the purposes of the other processes, but is lower both in cost and quality. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY.—The result of this well-established process are well 
known. It is the oldest of the photo mechanical processes, but is only adapted to the repro- 
duction of original drawings or engravings which are made ina black or other non-actinic 
color on a white or light ground. We have in our employ on this work the most skillful staff 
in the country, who for many years have made it a specialty. Photo-Lithography is unrivaled 
for the reproduction of maps, plans, tracings, surveys, patents and other drawings, engineers’ 
and architects’ designs, fac-simile letters and circulars, exhibits in law cases, miniature cata- 


Togues, copies of line engravings, reduction or enlargement of line work, etc., etc. 


A Book of Specimens of our various processes will be forwarded on receipt of One Dollar, 
and all inquiries will be promptly answered. 


Special arrangements made with photographers. 
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New York. 


Only Twelve Assessments 


have been levied from 1881 to 1886, aver- 
aging three a year, and making the cost 
for assessments to a man of 40 years ess 
than five dollars a year for each $1,009 of 
insurance. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


3 


AGENTS WANTED. | 


PURIFLY MUIUAL INSURANC= 
AT’ COST, 


ME Security Mutual Benetit Society 
of New York is one of the few assess- 
ment life insurance companies that has 
attained conspicuous. success. ‘‘ Slow and 


| Sure” has been the motto of its managers, 
and they have preferred to build up a 


solid foundation with 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS MALE 
RISKS, 

rather than grow fast numerically at the 

expense of safety and become burdened 


crt} 
ve tha 


1 unsafe risks, heavy mortality and 
frequent assessmcn's. © 

The membe:s of this society elect their 
own Officers annually, Cannot be assessed 
except for death losses eceurring after 
the surplus fund is exhausted, are guaran- 
teed against dishonest manazement by 
the Agency Security and Guaranty Com- — 
pany, a responsible corporation organized 
upon the unlimited liability plan, and 


having one hundred thousand dollars 


' capital, and who also 


GUARANTEE THE PERPETUITY 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR 48 
YEARS. 

Considering the elements of safety and 
permanency which it affords, no organ 
ization ever before offered the substantial 
benefits of life insurance at so little cost 
to the insured. 

Mr. O. D. Baupwin, President of the 
Fourth National Bank, says : 

‘*T have viven the organization, methods and 
prices of the Security Mutual Benefit Society the 


most careful investigation, and am satisfied thai 
it affords to the insured as cheap and sure 1 


means of providiny for their families as any of” ~ 


the benefit companies, while far cheaper than the 
old-fashioned life insurance compesnies, and in 
reference to security absolutely sa/e.”’ 


Mr. W. A. Camp, Manager of the New 
York Clearing House, says. Q 


‘““‘The method of insurance adopted by the 
Security Mutual Benefit Society is the outgrowth 
ot long experience, and one in which the faults 
of other systems are avoided while their goo! 
features are retained. I consider it the safc : 
and Jest system ever brought to my notice.” 


LIFE INSURANCE. 





MODERN FEATURES, 
SMALL PAYMENTS ¢ COMBINED WITH RIGID ae 


AS OFFERED BY THF 


i Reserve Fund Life Association, 


41714 BROADWAY, 
Niw WORK Criry: 





INCORPORATED UNDER. THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORE 


— 





First Cost of $5,000 Insurance, $30.00. Assessment Rate per $1,000, 
altace 25, $1.00:5: af ageis0,“@x105 at.agerss5, Gi.24.; atage 40, $1.44< 
at age 45, $1.64; atage 50, $1.84; at age 55, $2.10; at age 60, $3.20. 

By this system, insurance is furnished at cost upon the actual death rate 


pe aes ceaeen and not upon an assumed death rate. 


Expenses of Management are limited to $2.00 per $1,000 
of Insurance. 


ACTIVE RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Apply either in person or by letter to the 


EQUITABLE RESERVE FUND LIFE EME Tel 
171 BROADWAY. N, Y. 


Crm Os LON 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY MEDICAL NEWSPAPER. 


At the beginning of the present year THE Boston MEpIcaL AND SuRGIcAL 
JouRNAL entered upon its 113th volume, and the 58th year of its existence as 
a weekly journal under its present title. It is thus by far the oldest weekly 
medical periodical in the United States, and but two others are published in 
the English language which compare with it in age and stability. 

Such a record makes superfluous the elaborate prospectus and profuse 
advertisements required by younger aspirants for professional and public con- 
fidence. A 

It is, however, no less incumbent upon this JourNnaL than upon others 
to assure its patrons from time to time, as the occasion arises, of its desire, 
its ability and its determination to meet all the requirements of the most ac- 
tive medical journalism of the day, without sacrificing any of that syoanie 
reputation which is an inheritance from the past. 

It is under the editorial management of Dr. George B. Shattuck, assisted 
by Dr. Abner Post, Dr. C. F. Withington, and Dr. C. F. Folsom, with a 
staff of twenty-four reporters on medical progress, and others, of Boston ; Dr. 
P. Brynberg Porter, of New York ; Dr. Frank Woodbury, of Philadelphia ; 
Dr. William Lee, of Washington; Dr. Norman Bridge of Chicago ; .Dr. 
John B. Shapleigh, of St. Louis; Dr. E. P. Hurd, of Newburyport ; Dr, F, 
H. Gerrish, of Portland, Maine ; Dr. George D. Hersey, of Providence ; Dr. 
T. Barton Brune, of Baltimore. 

Communications from all quarters of the country are acceptable. Liberal 
arrangements are made for reprints of original articles, and for: such illustra- 
tions as serve to increase their value or interest. ¢ 

The word ‘ Boston” is retained in the title, as it was the original name, 
but every occurrence of professional importance, whether within or without 
the borders of New England, will receive prompt and impartial notice. . 

Advertisers who wish to reach the Medical Profession, more especially in 
the New England States, would do well to avail themselves of the columns 
of THE Boston MepicaL anD SURGICAL JOURNAL. 





The terms are $5,00 a year, or $2 50 a half year, payable in advance. 





CUPPLES, UPHAM & COMPANY, Publishers, 
283 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. . 


IMPORTANT MEDICAL WORKS. 
ERVOUS DISEASES AND THEIR DIAGNOSIS. 


_A Treatise Upon the Phenomena Produced by Diseases of the Nervous System, 
with Especial Reference to the Recognition of their'‘Causes. By H. C. Woop, 
M.D., LL.D., Member of the Academy of Science; author of “ Treatise on Thera- 
peutics,”’ ‘‘Thermic Fever,” ‘On Fever,” etc. 8vo. Extra cloth. 4.00. 


R. THOMAS’S NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


A COMPLETE PRONOUNCING MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Embracing the Terminology 
of Medicine and the Kindred Sciences, with their Signification, Etymology, and. 
Pronunciation. With an Appendix, comprising an Explanation of the Latin Terms 
and ‘Phrases occurring in Medicine, Anatomy, Pharmacy, etc. By Jos—EPH THOMAS, 

M:D., LL.D., author of “A Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology,” 
ete! ‘Imperial 8vo. 844 pages. Extra cloth. $5.00. Library sheep. 6.00. 


UCKHAM’S INSANITY. 


Insanity Considered in its Medico-Legal Relations. A treatise on the subject of 
insanity as affected by legal decisions, especially in the criminal courts, exposing the 
errors and dangers of the present system, and indicating the reforms that are neces- 
sary. By T. R. BuckHaAm, A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. $2.00. 








*y* for sale by all AIOE SELIC?® or will be sent by watl, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 


price, by 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Six Good Reasons for the Popularity of the Equity System 
of Life Insurance as offered only by the 


CITIZENS 


Mutual Life Insurance Association 
No. 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


It is DEFINITE as to cost and benefit received by members. 


It is UNQUESTIONABLY SECURE, because the mortuary funds are de- 
posited with the Farmers Loan and Trust Company, in trust for the members. 


It is INEXPENSIVE, because there is a saving of about one-half in-cash of 
what is required by the old-line companies. 


It is EQUITABLE, because all members make an equal number of mortuary 
payments for equal terms of insurance. 


It is PROFITABLE, because the surplus is apportioned to members at stated | 
periods. 


It is SAFE, because the business of the Citizens is conducted by 2 men of well- 
known integrity and business ability. he 
President, LEVI M. BATES, Sec. and Treas., CHAKLES BELL. 
-Aetuary,. Dr. J. H. DURLAND, 
General Sangeet FRANK D. SLOAT, late Controller of State of Conn. 


THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Published by authority of the Medico-Psychological Association of England. 


Edited by 
D. HACK TUKE, M.D., GEO. H. SAVAGE, M.D. 





Original Papers, Correspondence, Xc., to be sent direct to Dr, Hack TuxKui, Lyndon Lodge, Hanwell, W. 


English books for review, pamphlets, exchange journals, \c. to be sent by book- post to the care of 
the publishers of the Journ:1, Messrs. J. and A. Churchill, New Burliogton Street. French, German, 
_and American publications. should_be forwarded. to Messrs. Churchill, ‘by’ foreign book-post; or by 
booksellers’ parcel to Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, to the care of 
their German, French avd American Agents: Mr. Hartmann, Leipzig ; 'M. Borrari, 9, Rue des St. 
Péres, Paris; Messrs: Westermann & Co., Broadway, New York. 


Authors of original papers (including ‘‘ Cases’’) receive 25 reprints of their articles, Should they wish for 
additional réprints they can have them on application tothe printer of the Journal, H. W. Wolff, 
Lewes, at a fixed charge. 

The copies of The Journal of Mental Science are regularly sent by book -post (pre-paid) to the Ordinary and 


Honorary Members of the Association, and the Editors will be = to be informed of any irregularity 
* in their receipt or overcharge in the postage. 





A QUARTERLY JOURNAL, PRICE, 3s. 6d. 





PUBLISHED EY 


ee oe EL LIC LLL its, 


e New Burlington Street, London. 





A DAILY EDITION. 


During the six days’ session of the Ninth International Medical Congress 


THE MEDICAL REGISTER 


OF PHILADELPHIA | 


Will be issued daily. It will be full size, and will contain a complete report of the 
General Session and all of the Sections. It will at. once be seen that this wili offer 
to those who cannot attend the Congress, a chance to have a full report. of the pro- 
ceedings daily. We will furnish this edition for 50 cents for the six days, postage 
prepaid, to any address, or anyone subscribing to THE MEDICAL REGISTER for 
one year ($3.00 in advance), will receive the daily edition free, 





Address all orders to 


THE MEDICAL REGISTER CO., 
1519 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bee ag’ LEGAL JOURNAL. 


Vol. 3 of the Jonsnet ae was éonipleted by the 
March Number, 1886. 


This volume contains the following original articles: 


Shall we Hang the Insane who commit Homicide? By Ciark Be i, Esa. 
Increase of Insanity ; Causes and Remedy. By IRA RUSSELL, M. D. 
Report of Committee on Lunacy Legislation in ILLINors. With Bill of Dr. FRED 
H. WINES. 
Report of Committee on Lunacy Legislation in Wisconsin. 
Insanity as a plea for Divorce or Nullity. By Gro. H. Savacr, M.D. 
Absorption of Arsenic by the Brain. By R. H. CHITTENDEN and HERBERT E. SMITH. 
Photograpy and Medical Jurisprudence. By Wm. M. MatTueEw, Esa. 
Case of Lucille Dudley. By W. H. O’SANKEy, M.D. 
Structure and Function of Gray Matter of Brain. By CHARLES HeITzMaNn, M.D. 
Fraudulent Damages in Railway Accident Cases. By C. J. CuLLINGWorRTH, M. D. 
Poisoning by Extract of Conium. By A. J. Pepper, M. D. 
Simulated Insanity. By Pror. WILLE. 
Still Births. By H. D. Cuapin,. M. D. 
Classification of Mental Diseases. By Pror, Dr. LEFEBVRE of Belgium. 
Retiring Address of President Dr. R. O. DOREMUS., 
Inaugural Address of President Dr. Isaac Lewis PEET. 
Inebriety and Criminal Responsibility in Mexico. By Enr1qur A. FRIMONT, M. D. 
Autopsia Cadaverica Legalis. By THos. R. BuckyHam, M.D. 
It a'so contains, Portraits ot 
Dr. R. SWAYNE TAYLOR, “Y Dre THOS. R’ BuckHAM, 
THE STATUE TO PINEL. Dr. J LL wert e. 


Portraits of RiEL and Dr. Beacu, 
(who were executed, ) 


With EDITORIAL, TOXICOLOGICAL original matter, besides RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
and reviews of new books. 


It has a full index and contains 492 pp. of interest to every 
student of Medical Jurisprudence or Forensic Medicene. 


Former volumes can be also ordered—except Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Vol. 1.; out of print. 


PRICE $3 00. 


Address, MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 


57 Broadway, New York. 


Peet ite LEN 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 


SAILING WEEKLY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK »* LIVERPOOL. 
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and are furnished with every requisite to make the passage - 

across the Atlantic both safe and agreeable, having bath- 
room, smoking-room, drawing-room, piano and library ; also expe- 
rienced Surgeon, Stewardess and Caterer on each Steamer. © The 
staterooms are all upper deck, thus insuring those greatest of all 
luxuries at sea, perfect ventilation and light. 

CABIN PASSAGE. —$60, $80 and $100, according to location, 
etc. 

INTERMEDIATE.—This is a class that affords people of mod- 
erate means a respectable way of ravelling. Beds, bedding, wash- 
basins, etc., together with good food, separate dining-room from 
_ either. cabin or steerage being provided. — Passage, $30 Ho $60 
, round tri 
STEERAGE PASSAGE at Low Rates. 

DRAFTS payable in Ireland, England and Scotland at low rates. 
Apply to 


A BM. UNDERHILL.& CO; 
29 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


, | ‘HESE Steamers are built of Iron, in water-tight compartments, 





MEDICO-LEGAL PAPERS. 


Series 3. 


[ 1 This volume has been issued, published under the auspices of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York, of principal papers read before the 
Society, 1874 to 1878, and contains the following : 


/ 


Principles of Legal Responsibility Applied to the Insane, 
by JAMES i O’ Dea, M.D. 
Monomania as Effecting Testamentary Capacity, by 
EDWARD PATTERSON, Esa. 
The Diagnosis of Hanging, by AMBROSE TarpiEvu, M.D. 
The Proper Status of the Insane and Feeble-Minded, by 
; JoHN ORDRONOUX Eso., M.D. 
Malpractice in Surgery, by Frank H. Hamitron, M.D. 
Penal Laws of Suicide, by R. S. GUERNSEY. 
Retiring Address of the President, CLARK Brut, Esa. 
Epilepsy with Mania, by A. O. KrL_tocc, M.D. 
Loss of Consciousness, by FRanK H. Hamitron, Esa. 
Milk in its ce Legal Aspect, by R. O. Doremus, 
M.D. 
Mysterious Dice and Presumptions of Death, 
by Wm. G. Daviss, Esa. 
School’ Room Poisoning in New York. ReEporT oF A 
COMMITTEE. . 
Railway Injuries of the Spine, by Wm. A. Ham- 
‘MOND, M.D. 
. Progress, of Medico-Legal Science in America, by 
| James J. O'Dea, M.D 
Portrait of Dr. George M. Beard and Sketch of Life. 
A New Theory of Trance, its Bearings on Human Tes- 
‘timony, by Gro. M. BEARD, M.D. 
Personal Identity, by APPLETON Morcan, Eso, - 
The Plea of Insanity, by PRED M. CARROLL, M.D. 
‘Union of Public Charities: and ‘Corrections, by. SAMUEL 
“A. Ragporc, M.D. 
Testamentary Capacity, by Tsaac Ray, M.D. 
Moral Responsibility, by Morris ELLINGRR, Esa. 
Papers by Jacos F, MiLuer, Esq., E. C. Mann, M.D., 
Pror. JoHn H. PACKARD, CEPHAS BRAINARD, Eso., 
Portraits of. eating Medico- Legal Jurists and Alienists. 


Brice Cloth, $3. 50. | Paper, $2.50. 


Address the Publishe:. OR 
LEON ©. KUHL, CLARK BELL, 
No. 817 Broadway, N. Y. No. 57 Broadway, N. Y. 






_ and towns, a List which offers peculiar i ind 


A FREE COPY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
WILL BE SENT, 
CARRIAGE PAID, 
TO 


ANY PERSON ‘= 











WHO IS 
A PATRON 
OF 
GEO. P. ROWELJI. & CO’S 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU 





TO THE AMOUNT. OF 


FIFTY DOLLARS. 





Geo. P. Rowell & Co. have just issued a new edition (the 165th) of their Book called 
** Newspaper Advertising.”’ It has 272 pages, and among its contents may be named the fol- 
lowing J.ists and Catalogues of Newspapers: 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK CITY, with their Advertising Races, 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING more than 150,000 population, omit- 
ting ail but the best. 

‘DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING MORE than 20,000 i sotulatien. 
omitting all but the best. 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS IN which to Advertise every section of the 
country ; being a choice selection made up with great care, guided by long experience. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN A me ae best one for an Advertiser to use if he will 
wse but one. : ‘ 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING 







1D LY. ‘Newspapers in many principal cities 
er meiits to some Advertisers. 

LARGEST Cl RCULATIONS, A complete list of all American papers issuing regu- 
larly more than 25,000 coe eae ZA 6 

THE, BEST LIST OF LOCAL. NEWSPAPERS, covering: every. town. of over 5,000 
population and every important county seat. 

SELECE LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, :in which Advertisements are inserted 
at half price. 

$.472 VILLAGE NEWSPAPERS in which dvercmeats are inserted for ee a 
‘ane, and appear in the whole lot—one-half of all the American Weeklies, 


A copy of this book will be sent free by mail to any address on receipt of Trery Cant. 
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Railway 8 General Printing @o., 


8 SPRUCE STREIT, NEW YORK. 








HIS company, printers to the Mrepico-LeGaL JouRNAL Asso- 
CIATION, the JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND SUR- 


GERY and several other medical papers and associations, do 


3 First- Clas Ss Printing 8 


ROR LAWYERS | CA TY SLC LAIN. 
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-_ : 3 | | 
“phe! importance of: aseuriey oy promy p tude” in’ rmedical and 
legal work 1s recognized by this company and guaranteed without 
any corresponding increase in rates. 


If you want your printing well performed send us a portal card 
and we will wait upon you. 


NOPIOE. 


Copies of this number of the Journal will be sent to 
Libraries, Alienists, Judges, District Attorneys, Lawyers, 
Professors of Chemistry, of Forensic Medicine, and others who 
have not yet subscribed, but who are known or believed by the 

_ Editor to be interested inthe Science of Medical Jurisprudence, 


and in the Special Subjects discussed in this Journal. 


We respectfully solicit subscriptions, and if those who 
receive this number wi'l remit, we will send future or back 
numbers, as desired, except of Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. I, out of 
print. 

Nos. I and2 of Vol. 1 being out of print, we shall pay 
$1.50 for either of these Numbers to BUDE. orders already re- 
ceived. 

Address, MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 
| 57° Broapway,’ N.. Y. 
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and Scientists, and is devated 
, each member to a copy of 


00, including Honorary and 
sion, Chemists or Scientists, no 
ip. Persons desiring to unite 
with the Society can ad 
The investigation of ever neh of eee Legal Science, is within the domain 
of the Society, and members of the professionsinterested in the subject, are requested 
to co-operate in its labors. 
> Members of the Society who have agreed to send contributions to the Library 
ay please do so at once, that they may be included in the Annual Report of the 
Library Committee. Contributions to the Library are requested, which will be 
promptly acknowledged. All works intended for the Library, if sent by mail 
from Foreign countries, come free of duty, if addressed. to the Society, vr to care of 
Mr. Cuark Benn, 57 Broadway, New York City. “ a 








THE 
MEDICO_LEGAL: JOURNAL. 


; A Quarterly devoted to the Science of Medical Jurisprudence. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


EDITOR, 


GLARK BELL, ESO. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS, 


LEGAL, MEDICAL, 
Hon. David Dudley Field, N. Y. Prof, R. O. Doremus, N. Y. 
Judge Calvin E. Pratt, Brooklyn. Thos. Stevenson, M. D., London. 
Austin Abbott, Esq., N. Y. Prof. John J. Reese, Philadelphia. 
Hon. Wm. H. Arnoux, N. Y. John M. Carnochan, M. D., N. Y. 
Richard B, Kimball, Esq.; N. V- ~ Alice Bennett, M.D., Norristown, Pa. 
C. G. Garrison, M.D., Camden, N.J. E.C. Mann, M.D., N, Y. 
Appleton Morgan, Esq., N. Y. J. J. O'Dea, M. D., Stapleton, N. Y. 
Hon. Myer 8’ Isaacs, N.Y. J. Clark Thomas, M. D., N. Y. 
John F. Baker, Esq., N.Y. - .»» Ferd. C. Valentine, M. D., N.Y. 
Leicester Holme, Esq., N. Y. Charles F. Stillman, M. D. 
Morritz Ellinger, Esq., N. Y. A. M. Fernandez, M.D. New Orleans. 





This Journal will publish the leading papers of the Medico-Legal Society, 
and a resume of its cransactions. Its columns will at the same time, be open 
to contributions from a'l sources, and from all parts of the world, on appropri- 
ate subjects and questions, It will endeavor to chronicle interesting facts and 
scientific deductions within its domain, and Keep a record of current events, 
especially in the trial of cases im the courts which involve Medico- Legal ques- 
tions. 

The Price of the Medico-Legal Journal has been fixed at $3.00 per annum 
or 75 cents per,.copy, in the hope and with the expectation of its receiving a 
generous support from all classes’ of intelligent readers. Every branch and 
department of Medico-Legal Science will be carefully represented, and assur- 
ances have been received from the yrofessional namesin Law and Medi- 
cine of efficient aid and sv of pono uttions to these _ columns ath 
While closely connected Vv ‘ Soc . 
sumes no responsibility 1 
articles appear with their nz 
lation has increased fourfold 
As will be seen, the JOURNAL has be 
it reaches both professions and the great librari fi 

Subscriptions solicited, which may be made to any Bincer of the Medico- 
Legal Society, or to CLARK BELL, Esq.,.57 Broadway, N. Y., of whom speci- 
men copies can be obtained on application, ata cost of 40 each, 


MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL ASSOCIATION. 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


13 '38.6. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 
For the year Cneng December 31st, 1886. 
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ASSETS 


$114,181,963.24. 











Insurance and Annuity Account. 


























No. | Amount. | gee eNO. Amount, 
Policies and Annuities in : Policiesand Annuitiesin| 
force, Jan. ist, 1886....| 120,952 | $368,981,441 36 force, Jan. Ist, 1887 .. | 129,927 | $893,809,202 88 
Risks Assumed.......... 18,673 56,832,718 92 Risks ‘lerminated....... 9,698 32,004,957 40 
189,625 | $425,814,160 28 139,625 | $425,814,160 28 








Dr, 





Revenue Account. 


Or. 





$99,865,644 11 
15,634,720 66 
5,502,456 01 


To Balance from lastaccount.... 
* Premiums... ae 
** Interest and Rents 











$121 ,002,820 78 


By Paid to Policy-Holders: 
Kndowments & Pur- 
chased Insurances $4,908,729 61 
Dividends & Annui- 
2, rove 454 13. 


ties .. MAG 
Leceased Lives, .... 5 “492, 920 00 
—— $13,129,108 74 








* Other Disbursements : 
9 ore és 














Dr. 


Balance 


ees 
Taxes.. hs 277,169 85 
Expenses. a rohueahatly 1,091,613 91 
————— 3,101,416 59 
* Premium on Stocks and Bonds 
PUurehasedine spe pone wake ae ae 52.566 14 
** Balance to new: account....... 104, 719, 984 31. 
$121, 002,820 78 
Cr. 


Sheet. 





To, Reserve for policies in force 
and for risks terminated..... $108,460,120 25 
** Premiums received in advance 78, 274 84 
** Surplus at four per cent 








5,643,568 15 || 


By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
Real Estate $50,118,949 66 
United States and other Bonds.. 42,071,641 00 


66 


** Loans on Collaterals............. 6,172,917 25 
Meee MStale ns. foc... Bs pe 10,591,286 32 
* Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 

“panies atinterest... .......... 2,306,203 08 


‘Interest accrued . ent 
Ei oinins defer red and: m n tran- 
Sundries 


Pusan ea AMAT Teles tg (© \'s\horia Jee suoie’ sie, « 


1,166,870 65 


1,565,117 28 - 
188,978 00 


i. : s: $114,181,963 24. 

















aI I have carefully, examined the foregomg statement and and the same to be correct. * 


; es 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


- From the Surplus above stated a di vidend will be apportioned as usual. 


NEw YORK, January 26, 1887. 


ROARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
Lucius RoBinson, 
SamuEL D; Bascock, 
GEORGE S, CoE, 

Joun E. DEVELIN, | 
Seymour L. HustTep, 
-RicHArD A. McCurpy, 

yAMES C, HoLpEN, 
HERMANN C, von Post, 


ALEXANDER H. RICE, 
F, RATCHFORD STARR, 
FREDERICK H. CossiTT, 
Lewis May, 

Oviver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smitu, 
Joun H, SHERWOOD, 
RoBERT OLYPHANT, 
GzorGE F, Baker, » 


Jos. THompson, 

DuDLEy OLcotT, 

FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
Juvien T, Davis, 

ROBERT SEWELL, 

S. VAN RENSSELAER CruGER, 
Cuar.es R. HENDERSON, 
GrEORGE Buiiss, 

Rurus Ww. Ng 


AF Hopart HERRICK, 
M. P. Dixon, 
Rosert A. GRANNISS, 
Nicuovas C. Miter; 
Henry H. Rocers, 
Jno. W. AUCHINCLOoss, 
B. W. VAN Vooruis, 
«THEODORE Morrorp, 
WILLIAM BaBcock, 
































FROM THE 


_ FORTY. FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New | fork Life Insane 30 


A totalincome of over sixteen million one hun- | F h 
dred thousand dollars, and payments to policy- c Seven A = van 
holders of nearly eight million dollars. OF THE 

Interest income, Over three million dollars, being | 


about 544 per cent. on average net assets, and New York Life Insurance Company 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars in excess pF 


losses by death. 2 : NON-FORFEITING TONTINE. 


Market value. of seruvitios. over three million 


three hundred thousand dollars in excess of their LIMITED-ENDOWMENT POLIC 








- cost. 4 aa 
‘Liabilities, both actual ana contingent, provided | FIRST ADVANTAGE. “Faaurance for a defil 
for, and a Divisable Surplus by the Company’s amount, or for an amount increasing with e: 
standard of over seven million dollars. Surplus by premium paid, as desired. 
the State standard, over thirteen million dollars. SECOND ADVANTA GE- Se Definite Caste 
An increase of nearly two million dol- dowment, and a Tontine Dividend, ‘to Poli 


lars in income, over three millions in 
oe oe wp his cla es in peace: ae Shee Pea Fifteen or iiwellby Yo . a 
OP Over SMLy ene ee ADVANTAGE.—Insurance for the 





uae during 1885. amount of the Policy, extending for a 

Te Ne ee time as the value of. the Policy will” 

SUMMARY OF REPORT. as within the Endowment:period, in case 0: 
BUSINESS OF 1885. . ti: tinuance of payment, Ss 


years. = 
FOURTH ADVANTA GE. se Grace of one ; 





- Received in Premiumsd...... .-.. 
Received in Interest, Rents, etc. 


Total Income Seeds ita eek oa kan ee 


Paid Death: claimds as URS Na aS 
* Endowments ............+.-- : 
‘* Annuities, Dividends, and 

: for Policies Purchased. . 


Total Paid Policy-holders. ie 
New Policies Issued ......... Be 
New Insurance Writtend.......... 

CONDITION JAN. 1, 

Cash Assets Bere ph ape len Seer emer 


*Divisible Surplus,Co, S sie 


_ #Tontine : se 

Total Surplus......... Ba cree $10,188,215 90 Do not insure wmhtil you have seen 1 full par 

” _——t00__mm”mman | lars Of this Policy. Do not fail to write t 

_ Surplus by State Standard...... ‘$18, 925, = G4 | cat Aueat ore homeonice, for aa age 
‘Policies in Force.... 20... ...0.5-- —at once. The NEW YORK LIFE INsUR/ ‘CE: 


418° 
Insurance in Force............... : 259,674, 500 00. : , 
- PROGRESS IN 1885. COMPANY, 348 Br oadway, New York = 


Excess of Interest over Death-losses. $399,960 07 | WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 















$7,064.473 13 
3,123,752 77 















lnerease in’ Income. vio. 5c, <n ean 1,880,697 35 
qocrones in ar plus, State Standard. . 3,313, eH : HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
nerease in Assets.........-...sfs5 a8 es 
Increase in Insurance Written. . 136, ARCHIBALD, H. WELCH 2a Vie Pres ‘ 
‘Increase in Insurance in Force... ee 1,9: es RUFUS W. WEEK! 


*Exclusive of the amount speci 
contingent liability to Tontine Divid 
+Over and above a4 per cen 
ing policies of that class, 


THEODORE. M. BA 
D, ODELL 


